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INTRODUCTION. 


1. Before cnterins; on. tlie discussion of tlie assessment proposals for the 
four Tahsils of the Aluar State wliiclr arc dealt with in the present report, it 
will clear the ground if I allude to the history of the present settlement 
operations. 

2. There have been no less than four separate assessments of the Alwar 

rormcr scttiomcnta. State made on a cash basis, vis . : — 

(1) The 8 years’ settlement made by Captain Impey, Political Agent, in 

1859. 

(2) The 10 years’ settlement made by the same officer in 1862. 

(3) The summary settlement for 4 years made by Major Powlett in 1872 

to provide funds for the regular settlement and for the extension 
of irrigation. 

(4) The regular settlement carried out by Major Powlett between 1872 

and 1876, and introduced for a term of 16 years from the 1st 
September 1876. 

This was reported for the information of the Agent to the G^vmmo^ 
General, Rajputana, in the Politic vl Agent’s letter No. 176, dated 16th March 
1877, which was replied to in the Agent to the Governor-General s letter No. 
1111 — 825, dated 21st April 1877. 

I have been unable to trace any record or report by Captain Impey relat- 
ing to the 3 or 10 years’ settlements. The history of the summary and 
regular Settlements is to be found in the annual reports furnished by Major 
Powlett and in the Aliov' Gazetteer, drawn up by him, but there is no con- 
nected and comprehensive account of the operations, and this of course has 
rendered the task of revising the settlement more difficult. 

The term of the regular settlement expired on 31st August 1892, but as no 
arrangements for its revision had been made, the assessment has been continueu 
unaltered up to date with the sanction of the State Council. 

3. In 1890 the correction of the old maps was taken in hand under the 

superintendence of Munshi Hira Lai, Member or 
Cout.cU, who had been a Settlement Superintendent 
under Major Powlett. 

Owing to his death, and the transfer of Major Abbot, Political Agent, who 
had been for some time in charge of the regular settlement, tlie work came to a 
standstill, and the death of Maharaja Mangal Singii in May 1892 threw such a 
burden of work on the Political Agent and Council that it was not till May 1893 
that they were able to turn their attention to settlement work. The work of 
instructing Patwaris was then started by Majoi; Pears under the supervision of 
the State Deputy Collector. 

The 12 Tahsils in the State were split up into 4 circles, and a Sadr Munsarim, 
with two assistants, was appointed to superintend the Patwaris training. Mean- 
time the State administration was occupying itself with the question vyhcther 
a completely new survey, new record and new assessment were to be carried out, 
or the existing demand merely revised and re-distributed, and the State Council 
in their letter No. 210-A, dated 14th November 1893, gave their opinion “that 
the question whether we should have a fresh settlement or a revision of the^last 
settlement should be left entirely to the decision of the Settlement Officer. 

Attempts to obtain a Settlement Officer from the North-W est Provinces and 
the Punjab having proved unsuccessful, in July 1894, Rai Durga Prashad,^ a 
retired Extra Assistant Commissioner in the.Pun jab, who had served as Superin- 
tendent in the 1873-77 settlement of the adjacent British district of Gurgaon, 
was appointed Superintendent of Settlement on a salary of Rs. 250 per 
mensem. Prior to this it had been decided to have a completely new survey and 
a fresh assessment. 
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4. In Mny 1694 surrey work kad been kepun. Tlio work wa' done almost 

exculsivoly by Hindustani yliums, who prepareil 
nrvcyo m ago. tlieir measurement Kliasins, etc., hi Urdu, and thus 

an excellent opportunity of instruetinir the local Painaris who arc almost 
exclpsirely Hindi Avritincr, was lost. Even if at this stigo Iheralwaris had 
been made use of to assist the Amins in the record n riling, tliis work, would 
have gained in accuiaey. The supervising Muns'irims were also for the. 
most part men imported from other Native States or adjoining British 
districts, and the result of tlius emjdoying Amins and Munsarims with no 
local knowledge, and unaided by the local Painaiis and Knuungos, was 
that the measurement papeis were by subsequent check found to be quite 
unreliable as regards the entries of ownersbii), cultivation, class of soil, etc,, 
and could be utilised only foe sliowing the held number and area. On the 
completion of the survey of 6 Tahsils, an Assistant Supo inteudent was 
appointed to supervise survey work, and on 1st Au>rust I'sCo Jinothor was ap- 
pointed to look after the < becking and arrangement of the rccoi ds. 'J'he survey 
was completed by tlie autumn of 1806. It was eirecied entirely by the plane table 
and ciiain. Twelve maps of eacli Tahsil were tiiorouglily cbecked by my prede- 
cessor and the result found on the whole satisfactory. Themaps may, I think, 
hejconsidered sufficiently accurate for purposes of asse.s-ment, as the cultivated 
land has been plc.tted and measured fairly corn ctly. Tlicir accuracy in the liilly 
tracts is more open to doubt, and in the absence of any professional survey data 
wjth which to check them, I should without furtlier check hestitjite to recom- 
mend tliem as a ba-is for topographicjil survey. The village headmen generally, 
and some of the more intelligent. Zamindars frequently, understand the maps 
much better than the Patwaris, are iible to point out fields nnti put their finger 
on errors in me isurement or area calculation. This knowledge they have not 
been slow to exercise audit has beeu a most useful chock on the Amin’s work, ' 

6. The preparation of the record proceeded very slowly under Eai Eurga 

_ , Parshad, and no progress wtis being made towards 

ro-asses.sment. At tlie beginning of 3896 it was 
arranged to appoint Jfr. B. G. Colvin, C.S., as Settlemont Commissioner of both 
tile Alwarand Bhurtpur States, but unfortunately he was unable to take up 
the appointment till his return from furlough on 5lh November 1896. In 
March 1^96, however, on his way to England Mr. Colvin inspected the work, 
and gave directions as to what was to be done, pending his return, towards 
oomj)leting the survey, checking the maps, testing and arranging the record, 
preparing Khatounis for the 3 Tahsils to be first assessed, and generally as to tho 
best means of utilising tlie establishmetit. His note shows that the office was 
in confusion, and that tbe work was being carried on without system or proper 
supervision. Pending Mr, Colvin’s arrival, tho Political Agent, Major Jennings,' 
K.E., took personal charge of the settlement and pushed on tho woik with energy- 
and success. 


6. The Governmentof India on receiving Mr, Colvin’s memorandum, dated, 

- , . . , . , 16th March 1896, called for a full report as to tho> 

nature of the settlement operations to be conducted 
and tbe lines on which it was proposed to work ; also for a forecast of the 
results of re-assessment. A very complete preliminary report, to which I am 
indebted for much of the information contained in this report, was ptepared 
by Major Jennings and submitted to the Agent to the Governor- General with 
his letter No. 3236, dated ISth, September 1696, 

7. This report shows among other things whnt was being done to reorganise 

Ecorganisation of establishment. establishment. In July 1896, the services of- 

Mnnshx Amav Smgh, who had done excellent work 
in the Punjab settlements, were obtained .by Major Jennings for the post of 
second Superintendent, and the 12 'I'ahsils were equally, divided between Him 
and ,E,ai^ Durga Prashad. Prom that time the work has been pushed on; 
at least, in Amar, Singh’s circle, with method and despatch. Tho office work, 
was thoroughly overhauled, measurement papers were checked, completed and. 
attested, lists showing the work already completed and still remaining were., 
prepared, a rough scale of work was laid down and forms to show tho progress 
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o! work devised. Trachiss of t.Tie ori^itial deld mafis, whicli frorti wan^ 0‘f pi'opier' 
care had become rtiucli injured and defaced, were prepared', the checKi'A^ of 
village maps in each Tahsil was carried out. 

8. Thus by the time Mr. Colvin joined as Settlement Commissioner on Sth 
Appointmeni of Mr. Colvin as Sot- Novemb'T 1896, in SIX I’ahsils thin"s wOre in train* 
ticmeut commisaionor. attestation of the record, and the beginning 

of assessment work. 

The quality and quantity of the work accbuiplished' heFolre liis assuming 
charge, and the progre.ss m*ido during the cold weather of 11:96-97, are shown in 
Mr. Colvin’s letter No. 261-C., dated the 5th. April 1897. 

He wisely restricted himself to a careful artestation of thn red'ord'^ prepared 
hy Amins in previous year for the four Tahsils of — ■ 

Kishangarh, 

Ramgarh, 

Govindgarh, 

Lachhmangarh, 

which form the eastern portion of the State, and are the first *fo' come Under 
re-assessment. The necessity for a thorougli attestation is apparent froiU thd 
fact quoted in his report tiiat “in 42 villages selected at rnndom'in the Tahsils 
of Laclihmang.irU and Ramgarh it was found that out of j0,fi46 plots’there were 
mistiikes concerning the proprietary ownership alone in 2,749 p’ots,” exclusive* 
of errors aii'ing from clianees siuce the record wns writien. The explanation 
appears to he tliat at measurements neither the Patwari nor Zaraind.irs accoiu- 
panied the Aniiu. A few villasre menials — generally Chamars — weie deputed 
to represent the village and do chain-work, and the entiies of ownership, cultiva- 
tion, etc., were generally made aocordingi to’ their statements. TJnder the 
circumstances the wonder is that the record was not even more icaccui ate. 


9. Things were, however, so had- that a fresh record had to be prepared. 

, The fiold numbers and area alone were taken from 
the Amin s Klinsras, and the entries of owner- 
ship, cultivation, class of soil, rent, etc., filled in anew after enquiry on the 
spot.. Tiie Patwaris were associated in the work for tlie first time, and the 
attendance of headmen, owners and cultivators enforced. A complete set of 
attestation rules was framed by Mr. Colvin, the supervising staff which consist- 
ed largely of the sweepings of Native States, or the refuse of British di-tricts — 
unable or unwilling to work on tlie lines prescribed, «as re-org.'inisi d ; ihe Ohak- 
bandi or ’classification of soils in every village according to their natural quality 
was begun hy the Superifitendents, and the draft sot of rules for the guidance 
of Patwaris and Kanungos framed. 


10. Mr, Colvin notes that a great deal of additional labour was caused 
- , , , . , owing to the Khatouiiis not having been prepared 

beforehand. Ihis I may remark is one of the mam 
difficulties which I have' had to contend witli both in Alwar and Bhurtpur. 
The traditional and (in my> opinion) pernicious system of the North-West Pro- 
vinces Amla is first to frame the l£ha'-ra or field register in the field, and from 
this to compile the Khatouni and Khewat, ie., cultivation and propiietary 
holdings in tl(e office. This inverts the natural and logical order wliich is of 
course first to frame the geneological tree of the ownerfe, from this ascer- 
tain what is their form of tenure — joint, by shares, hy possession, etc., then* 
define the proprietary holdings, and under each proprietary holding the subordi- 
nate cultivating holdings, and so , having got the frame-work complete, work 
into it the details for every fiold each in its proper place. Simple as this may 
seera, I have not yet been able to impress it on the Hindustani officials, though 
those whom I have recruited from the Puujab work it almost mechanically. 


11. Mr. Colvin'h'eld charge of the settlement till 28th April 1897j when he 
Chsngo of s itienicnt Commission- took up the office of Political -Agent, Iffiurtpur. I 
ersnud hnporinicn(it.ni8. succccded him ou 9tli July 1897, Major Pears, Poli- 

tical Agent, having meantime held charge. I found that in the four Tahsils 



tinder consideration the ground had been cleared for the re-assessment. The 
Khatounis and genoologicnl trees liarl been prepared, holding slips distributed 
to the Zamindars, mutations written up in the registers and for the most part 
decided, disputes disposed of, the field maps brought up to date and errors of 
measurement corrected. Of the Settieraont SuporiiUendcnts, Rai Durga I’arshad, 
who, though possessing a liigh character f<»r experience and rectitude, was too 
old for active work, had retired in April 1897, and was succeeded by M. Ihsan 
Hahi, a retired Settlement Deputy Colicetor of the Nortli-West Provinces. 
The two Assistant Superintendents, wlio were useless,, had also been got rid of. 

12. Meantime the orders of the Government of India (Deputy Secretary’s 
„ , , , letter No. 43-1. A., dated 6 th January lb97) as to 

rogrammoo nor nopci. the principles On wliicli the re-organisation df the 

Patwaris and Kanungo estahlishment and re-assessment of the State were to ho 
conducted had been issued. After personal consultation witli Mr. Colvin, I 
decided to adhere as nearly as possible to tlic plan of operations outlined in 
paragraph 8 of Ids letter of 16th April 1897, i.e., from Octolier 1897 to 
October 169H, to re-assess the four Tahsils attested before I joined, and at the 
same time attest 4 or 5 new Tahsils ; (2) re-assess these 4 or 5 Tahsils from 
October 1898 tojOctober 1899, and complete the attestation of the remaining 3 
or 4 Tahsils ; (3) re-assess these remaining Tahsils from October 1899 to October 
1900, add wind up the operations by the spring of 19'U — the instruction of the 
Patwaris and Kanungos proceeoing pari passu with the progress of settlement 
work. This programme, unless something unforeseen happens, or unless I 
meet with unexpected difficulties in the assessment of thoBhurtpur State — the 
12 Tahsils of which I intend to re-assess concurrently with Alwar, 4 in each 
year — I trust to ho able to caiTy out. 


Progress np to date. 


13. As regards Alwar, tho first steps taken 
towards its fulfilment on my taking charge were— 


•(1) tho final revision and issue of tho Patwari rules, after their sanction 
by the Political Agent and Council ; 


(2) the re-casting of the attestation rules iu the light of the experience 

gained by a year’s working ; 

(3) the framing of a set of rules for the enquiry into revenue free-grants 

which have never yet been systematically investigated ; 


(4) the drafting of a form and of rules for the preparation of the Wajib- 
ul-Arz, or village administration paper — a most important docu- 
ment in a Native State, where the absence of statute law leaves 
80 much to ho determined by custom and practice ; 


(6) the preparation of forms of assessment returns for villages and 
Tahsils. 


These matters, with tho able assistance of IM. Amur Singh, Superintendent, 
I was able to dispose of before tho end of September 1897. 

14. Meantime, from the personal knowledge of tho estahli.shment which I 

ineroaBoofctaUisWt. apparent that to carry out 

the work on tho lines proposed and in the time 
fixed, a stronger supervising establishment, well acquainted with tho Punjab 
system, which the Government of India has laid down as the standard to he 
aimed at, was indisponsahle. 

To work 12 Tahsils with a land revenue of over 20 lakhs, at least 3 
Superintendents were necessary. Tho Political Agent and Council agreed with 
this view, and as M. Ihsan Haiti, who was rather old for outdoor work, resigned 
in October 1897, the services of M, Gauri Shankar and L. Rallya Ram, both 
of whom have had considerable experience of revenue and settlement work 
in the Punjab, were obtained for tho posts of Settlement Superintendents with 
the sanction of the Government of India. This gave me 3 good Superinten- 
dents, who, while possessing the necessary experience, were at the same time 
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young and active enough for the rough outdoor work and unremitting personal 
supervision essential in a Native State, The improvement of the subordinate 
establishment was^ equally pressing, as the local hereditary Kanungos were 
purely office men' — hangers'on of the Tahsil, with little brains and less energy, 
while many of the Hiudustarii officials were fit only for office work, having a 
positive horror of anything involving physical discomfort. 

• 

[Through the good offices of the Deputy Commissioners of Gujranwala, 
Peshawar, Amritsar and Hissar, and the Settlement Officers of Mooltan and 
llontgomery, I was able through last cold weather to borrow the services of 
several settlement-trained Kanungos and Patwaxis; the latter in neaidy all 
cases men who had passed the Kanungo’s examination or acted as Kanungos. 
Tlie former were given the post of Sadr Munsarim on Us. 40—60 per mensem, 
and the latter that of Muusarims on Rs. 20 — 30, receiving Rs. 7 per mensem 
horse allowance as well. 

Most of these men have done excellent work. They have been lent to me 
generally for 2 years, keeping a lien on their substantive appointment, so as 
settlement work closes, they can, unless otherwise provided for, return to their 
old posts. The fact that they are Government officials makes them, I hope, 
work under a sense of responsibility. Meantime we are doing ourbes tto work 
up the local establishment, so that it may be able gradually to take up the 
duties of a land record agency. I think we are making some progress, though 
very slowly, os there is still a strong feeling amongst the hereditary Kanungos 
(in which they are generally supported by the Tahsildars) against their being 
employed on any duties other than land revenue collections, and helping the 
Q’ahsildar in enquiring into land cases. So far* very few of them have passed 
successfully through the training schools which are opened at convenient 
centres thrice a year. 


15. The preparation of village assessment statistics was sufficiently advanced 

to enable me to begin village inspection on 1st 
1 ago inspce ons. October when the Kharif crop, which is the most 

important in Alwar, was ripening. The Superintendents had already inspected 
the villages when doing their Chakbandi, and had written up assessment notes 
in the village note-book form. In starting the work I wished to gain as close 
a know’ledge as possible of local conditions, tenures, etc., as well as of the pros- 
perity and revenue-paying capacity of the villages, and it was also advisable to 
make it plain to the people (who in a Native State are too ready to imagine 
that most things can be done by corruption or intrigue) that I kept the assess- 
ment in my own hands. I endeavoured therefore to personally inspect each 
estate, riding over it with the owners, discussing the soil and the crops, as is 
usually done in the Punjab, and going through the assessment statistics after- 
wards with them at my camp. In 3 of the 4 Tahsils under assessment, vis., 
Ramgai'h, Lachhraangarh and Govindgarh, the work was much facilitated by 
tile thorough way in which the Chakbandi or soil classification had been done, 
and the assessment data handled by the Superintendent, M. Amar Singh. In 
Kishengarh the preliminary work done by M. Ihsan Ilahi was less reliable, and 
in about 50 of the 150 estates I had to revise the soil classification. 


In October and November before the autumn crop was reaped tlie village 
inspection of the foimer 3 Tahsils was completed. In January, when the 
spring crop was coming up, Kishengarh was inspected, and I was also able to 
make a rough general inspection of the spring crops in parts of Ramgarh and 
Govindgarh. Out of 427'| Khalsa estates in the 4 Tahsils I have personally 
inspected, all but 9, vis., 8 in Lachhmangarh and 1 in Eamgarh, have written 
up assessment notes after the Punjab model, and made rough notes as to the 
future assessment. In the 9 villages which I have been unable to visit I have 
the Superintendent’s notes and the assessment statistics as a guide. Major 
Powlett, who I believe possessed an unrivalled local knowledge of the villages, 
had unfortunately left nothing on record beyond a few figures showing how 
his assessment was calculated, hut in 2 Tahsils the Supei’iutcudents at last 
settlement had recorded full assessment notes and these -were found very useful. 
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IG. The data on ■wliicli.it was, originally intended to assess were those of the 

year of attestation 1S9G-97. Tliat however was a 
aid oratscsimen exceptional year, as the drought had thrown a 

good deal of dry land^temporai^ily out of cultivation, and at the same .time had 
caused an enormous, hut purely temporary inflation of the .irrigated area, as the 
existing wells had been worked to. the uttermost and great numbers of katcha 
wells and dhenklis (the Shadoof of the Nile valley) sunk where water was near 
the surface, which 'were allowed to collapse once the strain of the.drought wms 
removed. An assessment based on the agricultural features and results of 
such exceptional harvests, would be liable to error. ]?or this reason and also to 
assess as nearly as possible on up to date, figures, Iidecided that it would be 
wiser , to take the statistics of the agricultural year,] 897 — 98 — a normal one as 
regards rainfall and other conditions — as the basis of assessment. This was the 
more satisfactory,, as the crop inspections have been carried out under very 
careful supervision, and the classification of soils into dry (barani) naturally 
flooded (dahri) and well irrigated (chahi) has been again checked, and the crop 
statistics excerpted, so as to show not only whether the crop was grown with 
the aid of well or flood irrigation or merely by the lainfall, but also whether 
the land on which it was grown was permanently classified as chahi, dahri or 
barani. The statistics as to cultivation, weUs, crops, etc., i.e., the Milan 
Hakbha and Jinswar, are, unless where the contrary is stated, those of the 
year 1897-98 ; the other figures as to ownership, tenures, cultivating occupancy, 
etc., are those of the year 1896-97. 


17. It may hero be explained that the statistics throughout deal only with 
„ , , , . ^ . Khalsa land as at last settlement. 'Whole villages 

held in Man or Jagir as ■wftll as revenue-free plots 
have been excluded. A separate calculation has been made in Chapter IX of 
the nominal assessment worked out for revenue free plots for calculating cesses, 
or to be imposed in case of resumption. As regards -whole villages bold in 
Mafi or Jagir — which cover nearly ^ of the State — the question whether they 
should now be surveyed and a record of rights prepared (no such * survey or 
record has ever yet been made) was long and seriously considered by the Politi- 
cal Agent and Council, and in paragraph 2 of the Government of India letter 
No. dS-IA., dated 5th January 1897, it seems to have been assumed that this 
would be done. The feeling of the Thakur Jagirdars, many of whose grants are 
as old as the State itself, against such a measure was however very strong. 
They seem to have feared that any attempt to define rights in their estates, in 
which they usually claim to exercise full proprietary as well as Jagir rights, 
would lead to a restriction of their authority which is often in the absence of 
records almost absolute. 


The question being one of State policy, I have given no personal opinion 
one way or the other. The exclusion of these estates from settlement operations 
lightens the burden of the work, but of course the absence of any records or 
agricultural statistics for a considerable portion of the State cannot but be a 
seiious administrative defect. It has been finally decided, however, that this 
defect is more than outweighed by the Jagirdars’ obiections, so that matters 
have been left on their former footing. 

18. I feel some apology is needed for this very lengthy preface, but it will, 
ConcitiMon ^ liopc, help to dear up what follow^s, and it need 

not bo repeated in subsequent reports. It will also, 
I trust, make clear the bad economy and foolish policy of starting an important 
settlement without proper control and without first defining the principles to 
ho followed. In Alwar, where operations were begun in a happy-go-lucky 
fji-shion in 1893, Es. 2,03,000 had been spent on the settlement irp to 1st March 
1898, of wltich about Es. 1 20,000 had been expended before Mr. Colvin joined 
in iMarch 1S9G ; in Bhurtpur where the settlement was begun in November 
1S9G by Mr. Colvin in a regular and systematio manner, the expenditure up to 
1st April 1893 Avas only Es. G3,000, and the ivork in Bhurtpur js almost as far 
advanced as in Alwar. 


V 





ASSESSMENT KEPOET 


OF 

TAHSILS 

KISHANGAEH, RAMaARH, aOVINDGlARH 
Am LACHHMANGARH. 


.Cliapter I. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION, GEOGRAPHY, RAINFALL, SOILS. 


1. The Alwar State lies on the north-east of Eajputana and is bounded 
^ ,, . ew on tiio south by Jaipur, on the east by Bhurt- 

pur, on the north-east and north by the British 
District of Gurgaon and tlie isolated Parganas of Kot Kasim (Jaipur) and 
Bawal (Nabha), on the north-west by Nabha and the Patiala Pargana of 
Narnaul, and on the west by Jaipur. In shape it is a fairly regular quadrila- 
teral, and lies betw’een 27°‘6 and 28°T6 north latitude and 76°'18 and 77°'16 
east longitude. 

The greatest length from north to south is 80 miles, the greatest breadth 
is from east to west 60 miles. 


The State has an area according to the fiaures of last settlement of 3,024 
square miles, and consisted then of 1,459 KJiaUa villages, paying a present 
revenue of about 20^- lakhs, and 367 revenue-free villages for which detailed 
Statistics are not available. 


Tlie State is sub-divided into 12 Tabsils, viz , : — 

Northern, Tijara, Kishangarh, Mandawar, Bobror, 

Central, Govindgarh, Bamgarh, Alwar, Bansur, 

Southern, Kathumbar, Laohhmangarh, Raigarh and Thana Gazi, 
the boundaries of which have not changed since last settlement (1872-76). It is 
divided almost equally by the Rajputana-Malwa Railway from Delhi — opened 
in 1875, — the main line of which runs due north and south through the Tabsils 
of Mandawar, Kishangarh, Alwar and. Rajgarh, past the important towns of 
Harsoli, Khairthal, Alwar and Rajgarh, while a branch line from Bandikui in 
Jaipur, just outside the Alwar border, runs almost due east to Bhurtpur and 
Agra, passing through the Alwar Tabsils of Rajgarh, Laohhmangarh and 
Kathumbar. The total population according to a census made in 1872 was 
778,596 ; by the census of 1881 it was only 676,540 — the enormous decrease 
being due to the emigration in the famine year 1877-78, and the high mortality 
in that year of drought and the following year of excessive rainfall and 
malaria. In 1891 the population had risen to 760,446. It is now probably 
about 8|- lakhs — three-fourths Hindus and one-fourth Musalmans, or about 
275 per square mile. The standard of area employed throughout is the 
Shabjahani higah equal to •§• or ’626 of the statute acre. 

2. The present report deals with the 4 Tahsils of Kishangarh, Raingarh, 
sitnntion and bonniiirics o£ tlie Govindgavli and Lachhmangai'h, which with Tijara 
Misik under as'jcssmcnt. on the extreme north-east and Kathumbar on the 

extreme south-east form the eastern 6 Tahsils, distinguished from the western 
Tahsils by being less mountainous, more level and therefore more highly culti- 
vated. The 4 Tahsils imder assessment extend in the order named from the 
Jaipur Pargana of Kot Kasim on the north boundary to Jaipur territory on 
the south. These boundaries are shown on the map attached and need not be 
described in detail In^e. Kishangarh, the most northerly, is bounded by 
Alwar territory, except on the north where it touches Kot Kasim. Ramgarh 
’ the next in order marches with Gurgaon and the Bhurtpur State on the east. 
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Govindgarh is a very small Tabsil in the form of a peninsula surrounded 
almost entirely by Bburfcpur territory. Lachhmangarb the most southerly 
joins on to Bhurtpur on the north-east and to .Taipur on the south. 

3. A few leading statistics for each Tahsil ar e 
given in the a'nnesod table : — 


General statistics. 


Tahai!. 

KhalBa or Jagir. 

Ko. 

of 

Tillages. 

• 

M 

r 

5* 

B 

|e 

“a 

20 

0 

H 

CuUiTated 
area in 
sfluarc miles. 

Population of 1691. 

ATi^niGB nan 
sQoiva vitas. 

Jama of 
1896*97. 

Total. 

Cnltira* 

tiOQ. 

Klili&'Dgarh • • 

Khalsa t • • 


1401 

21 U 

Ut 

69.055 

2S3 

410 

213,181 


Jaclr , • • 

• 

m 

0! 

Xot known. 

1.601 

109 

... 

•- 


Total « 

• 

162 

221 

in| 

01.813 

2-0 

... 

- 

Bangarh «... 

Klialaa and Jaidad t 


in 

163 

106 • 

n.m 

203' 

452 

203,603 

f 

JaglT aad 4 • 


12 

16 

Not known. 

3, pea 

315 

- t 

1 


Total 


123 

169 

... 

47,012 

285 


... 

OoTirdgath* • • • 

Rhal<a 4 • 


49 

■ 

SO 

21.100 

470 

MI 

rc,4u 


Jagir and Mad . • 


3 

■ 

Not known. 

601 

143 

... 



• Total 


Cl 

48 

... 

Sl.COl 

451 

B 

m 

L&chhznBP^rh • • « 

Khalra and Jafdtd « 


119 

109 

ISl 

41,711 

303 

Oil 

170,751 


Mail and Jagir « * 


39 

« 

81 

'Not known. 

18.765 

2S1 

... 

... 


Total . 


177 

SiO 

mm 

CO, 470 

343 

fl 

IB 


Khalsa « • • 


4271 

6701 

410 

3C7,013 

290 

407 

C68,429 

Total , 

Mafi .44. 


851 

1001 

Not known. 

24,020 

227 


... 


Total , 

• 

M3' 

C80 


101,933 

2?0 

... 

... 


Briefly the 4 Tahsils cover an area of 686 square miles and' contain .613 
estates, of which 85^ with an area of 109| square miles are held in. Mafi or 
Jagir, and 427| with an area of '676| square miles are Khalsa- or.Jaidad (in 
which the Khalsa assessment- is assigned to, ladies of the palace). OE-the 
Khalsa area 410 square miles, or 71 per cent, is cultivated. , The total popula- 
tion according to the, census of 1891 is 191,933,. or 280 per square mile, , of 
which 24,920 belongs to Jagir and Mafi villages, giving, an incidence. of 227 
per square mile, and 167,013 to Khalsa villages, giving an incidenoe.of ' 290 
per square mile of total area and 410 per . square mile. of cultivation. The 
Khalsa assessment is Es. .6,66,429, giving an average incidence, of. Es.'4.per 
head and of Es. 1,624 per square mile of cultivation, or about Es. 2r9-6 per 
cultivated acre. In the adjoiuing British district of 'Gurgaou, where the 
population is slightly more dense, the incidence- of the- land 'revenue: is 
Es. 1-13-1 per head of population and Es. 1-4-0 per cultivated acre (according 
to the agricultural statistics of the year 1895-96), or less than half the Alwar 
inoidenoe. 

4. Of the; 4 'Tahsils, the. northern « three are situated i in. the, Mewat . or 
Natural foatares. couutry of the Meos, , whioh includes nearly lialf 
of the Alwar State, 4 out o^ the 5 . northern, Tahsils 
of Bhurtpur and the southern portiounof the Gurgaon district. Throughout 
this tract natural and agricultural features are fairly uniform, and it is common * 
to find Alwar Meos owning land in British territory or Bhurtpur and vice versa. 
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The Southern Tahsil Lachhnlangarli is situated in* the Narukaud or the 
country o£ the Naruka Ea.iputsj but here too theie are many Meo villages. 
As resards natural features, they are chiefly affected by the influence of hills 
and hill torrents. 

6. Excluding Govindgarh which is a l6rel jflain bf fertile loam and clay 

(where formerly snbiect to the action of the 
.onnainsan j s. tluparel Stream) sloplh^ tO the Ehurtpur bordfef, 

the remaining three Tahsils are much diversified by ridges of hills, for the most 
part parallel and generally running from north to south. They are usually 
naiTow, except in the south-west of the Kishangarh Tahsil adjoining Alwar, and 
often interrupted by openings whore the drainage U'ater comes through, and 
such are the sites generally selected for irrigation dams or lands. The altitude 
in these tahsils rarely exceeds 1,600 feet, the highest points being 1,705 feet in 
IKisbangarh above sea level, 1,497 in Uamgarh and 1,300 in Luchbraangarh. 

(1) Kishangarh . — Beginning with Kishangath, all the north and west 
side is fairly level plain of good loam, with the sub-soil water sweet and fairly 
abundant, and only a few isolated hills here and there. On the east and south 
of the Tahsil there are three ranges of hills : — 

(c) Kala Foliar, the most easterly of these, which separates Kishangarh 
from Gurgaon, is known as the ‘ Black mountain’ from the colour of the stone 
and is said to be a continuation of the ridge of hills of the same name in the 
Eelhi district, which runs through Pataudi and Gurgaon to the old fortress of 
Indor in Tijara, and thence due south, forming the eastern boundary between 
Tijara, Kishangarh and Bamiiarh on one side and Gurgaon on the other, to the 
large border village of Naugaun in Ramgarh. The western slopes of the ridge 
drain into the Landoha nctla. The land under these MUs is uneven, sandy, 
much, out up with, nalas, little suited for cultivation, and in places almost 
inaccessible. It was hero that the turbulent and marauding Meos made their 
last stand against the Alwar Chiefs. 

(6) Another narrow chain, or rather pair of parallel chains of hiUs, hegin- 
- , , . . ning at Dcothana in Tijara, enters the Kishangarh 

Tahsil at Mirzapur and Manotri, and traverses it 
for a distance of tlu'eo or four miles ; the eastern chain after leaving an opening 
at Udhoka through which the drainage of the eastern side oi the Kishangarh 
Tahsil falls into the Landoha, enters the Ramgarh Tahsil; the western chain 
running parallel to it at a distance of two or three milos leaves a similar open- 
ing at Eauha, and then runs along the boundary between Eamgarh and Kishan- 
garh. Both chains from this point run almost due south for a distance of about 
10 miles, enclosing between them a group of very fertile and prosperous Eam- 
garh villages, and the drainage from the inner slopes of this valley, which is 
considerable, finds its way through an opening in the eastern ridge at Kharkhari 
into the Landoha nala ; the waters of which are here enclosed and guided by 
a fine masonary embankment, known as the Attarya hand. The Landoha 7iala 
rising in Tijara and fed by the dluinage from these ranges and the Kala Pahar 
runs along the foot of the more eastern of these two ridges through part of the 
Tijara, Kishangarh and Ramgarh Tahsils due south to Bandoli where it leaves 
the hills and fcikes an easterly sweep toward Naugaun, and thence passes on 
north to the Eirozpur valley of the Gurgaon district. 

(c) The third and most important range of hills in Kishangarh begins on 
. the north-east at Chamroda adjoining Tijara Tahsil, 
and iTins soutli-*west into the Alwar Tahsil, growing 
wider and steeper as it advances till it forms the large State Bund or fuel and 
fodder reserve of Ismailpur. Parallel to this range on the west is a series of 
narrow, scattered ridges which south of Kishangarh town become fairly conti- 
nuous, and the villages enclosed between these two ridges from Jharandiy an and 
Bamhora on the north to Basi on the Alwar boundary are, owing to the fertilis- 
ing influence of the hiU drainage, among the richest in the Tahsil. The 
eastern slopes of the Ismailpur range which drain east to the Landoha nala 
enclose with the Landoha chain, another large and very fertile valley extend- 
ing from Chamroda on the Tijara border to Khoha on the Alwar border, a dis- 
tdnoG of about 14 miles. Thus about three-fifths of the area of tho Kishangarh 
Tahsil is benefilted by drainage from the hills or by hill torrents. 
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(2) The three ridges of hills entering Eamgarh from Kishangaxh have 

already been referred to. .All of them drain into the 
Eamgar . Landoha.' Another small chain enters the Tahsil ' 

from Nangla Eanjir in Alwar on the south-west and mns due north to Deoli 
where it almost connects with the Landoha chain. The Chuhar Sidh nala from 
Alwar rtms along the south foot of this ridge. Parallel to this chain another 
rid"e rans almost due north through the centre of the Tahsil from Alwar and aU 
buf joins the Kala Pabar chain from north to south near Naugaun. This is, 
however, low and irregular and in places become level with the surrounding 
country. Through one of such depressions the flood waters of the Chuhar Sidh 
fin d their way at Lalaundhi to the eastern portion of the Tahsil and finally 
unite with the' tail of the Landoha at Suneira and Easgan close to the Gurgaon 
border. The hill drainage from this ridge is inconsiderable and of little benefit 
to the villages at its feet. 

The extreme east of the Eamgarh Tahsil is separated from Bhurtpur for a 
distance of 3 or 4 miles by a narrow ridge of hills running due north into the 
Gopalgarh and Pahari Talisils of Bhurtpur which they separate from Gurgaon. 
There are few villages in the Eamgarh Tahsil which either do not benefit from 
the floods of the Landoha or Chifliar Sidh nalas or are not fertilised by minor 
streams or the hill drainage. 

(3) Govindgarh as already remarked is an almost uniform plain with only 

two isolated hills in Pahari and Dai oli, which have 
Govin gar . influence one way or the other on the cultiva- 

tion. 

(4) The north-east of Lachmangarh is a level plain of light loam which 

gets no natural irrigation or benefit from hill 
no mangar . Streams, SO that the well water is often deficient. 

From Ghat on the north-west a range of hills runs south-west into Rajgarh, the 
drainase of which is of considerable benefit to the villages on both sides from 
Ghat to Manjpur. Another small ridge skirts the south-west boundary. The 
main chain of hills takes its rise in Toda in the centre of the Tahsil, and runs 
as usual due south, into Jaipur. The land on the west side of this is poor, sandy 
stuff, much cut up by ; on the east side where the slope is less and the 
hiU drainage is held up the soil is excellent. This range also split into two, 
the valley so formed being about 12 miles wide, It contains some fertile 
villages. ^ 

6. The Mils in these 4 Tahsils are chiefly of sandstone and limestone. 

, . There are also some argillaceous slates and schists. 

Tneir geolo"ical lormation as very similar to wbat 
is known as the Aravali series. They yield no mineral products, but there are 
considerable stone and slate quarries at Kherwari in Kishangarh leased by 
the State at Es 2,350 per annum and at Batoli and Malaoti in Lachhmangarh 
whence slabs for roofing, door lintels, hand-mills, etc., and slates are turned out 
in large quantities, as well as handsome black limestone very like marble, from 
wMch suraJds and drinking cups are manufactured. 

7. The MU sides are generally the property of the villagers which use 

them chiefly for pasture. They are covered with a 

low growth of Salav (Boswellia thurifera) and dhok 
(anogeissus latefolia and pendula) which are verdant dm’ing and for a few 
months after the rains, but for the rest of the year present a parched and 
withered appearance. At the foot of the hills and in the plains the most 
common trees and shrubs are the dhak (butea frondosa), Ichair (acacia-eatechu), 
amaltas (cassia fistula), babul or kikar (acacia arabica) gular (ficus virgata), 
Jaman (syzygimn janibalanum), her{zizyphus jujuba), jhal (prosopis salvadora), 
nira (melia indica), pipal (ficus religiosa), farash (tamarix Indica), shisham 
(sissu dalhergia), mango and date palm. 

' As compared with the Punjab these Tahsils are well wooded ; groves and 
gardens of fruit-trees are common and more attention is paid to the preservation 
of trees for shade, especially in the vicinity of villages. Small mafi gi’ants for 
“ Shade and water” were freely made by former Maharajas, and the benefit of 
these is^now felt by the weary traveller. The only state preserves in these 

\ ^ 
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Talisils are the Ruuds of Jhamu Bas’ (800 bighas) and Ismailpur ( bighas) in 
Kisbangarb, Nangaun (541 bighas) in Eamgarli, Gbasaoli (96 bighas) in Goviud- 
garh and Maujpur (1,422 bighas) and Bantoli in Lachhmangarh. The first 
and the last are bill sides, the rest are in the plains. All are used primarily for 
the cutting and storing of grass and hay for the State horses and, cattle, and 
after the hay has been harvested, i.e., from l^ovember till the following rains, 
they are thrown open for grazing at moderate rates. The State also claims the 
right to cut wood in the lands of Govindgavh and 3 adjoining estates for the 
requirements of the Eort and Tahsil, This presses very heavily upon the Zamin- 
dars and its abolition is under consideration. 


8. The foregoing remarks will have shown how important a part hill streams 
„ , , and hill drainage play in the agriculture of these 

lahsils. None of these streams is perennial. In 
the rains they bring down the drainage from the hills and sometimes carry an 
enormous volume of water' for a few days, but all of them except the Ruparel 
dry up in October, or are reduced to a mere trickle. Their main use agricul- 
.turally is to flood and fertilise the low lands known as Dahri which are sown 
with Rabi crops, and if these are moistened sufficiently for sowing, a few showers 
during the winter months are sufficient to bring th ecrop to maturity. 


Klsliangarli. 


The Saliibi Stream. 


(a) Beginning from the north the chief streams 
are : — 

(Ij 


The Sahibi, which rises in Jaipur, drains 
the north-eastern portion of that State, 
then forms the boundaiy between Jaipur and the Alwar Tahsil of Bansur for 16 
miles, and soon after entering Alwar territory is joined by the Sota mla in Tahsil 
Bahror whence it flows in a north-east direction through the Alwar Tahsil of 
Mandawar and thence after intersecting the village of Kherli in Kisbangarb pass- 
es on to Kot Kasim (Jaipur), Gurgaon, where it bas often flooded the town 


of Rewari, and finally 
district. 


empties itself into the Najafgarh Jhil in the Delhi 


The influence of the main stream, which is broad, shallow and sandy, in the 
Kishangarh Tahsil, is inconsiderable, as it flows through only one village, Kherli, 
where, however, it has caused some damage by sanding. Its proximily, how- 
ever, renders the well water in several villages sweet apd abundant. A branch 
which leaves the main stream near Kani works its way through the villages of 
Dhirdhoka, Thatka, Jahanpur, Munpm-, Jhalaka, Sanodha and Ghikaka, 
rejoining the main stream in Kot Kasim. Its action is in places beneficial, where 
it nins level with the surface and spreads over the cultivation, but in places it 
forms a sandy mla with a gradually widening bed encroaching on the arable 
land, and in some of the above villages temporary remis.sions on account of 
damage by sanding over amounting to Bs. 1,007 per annum, were granted in 1887 
and continued up to 1884. t 

* (2) Another stream the action of which bas been destructive is the Easgan 

rising in the Mandawar hills to the west, which 
0 asgan na a. enters the Tahsil at Pataliya andflows through 

Harsoli, Jharka, Mirzapur, Kaumpur, etc., into the large irrigation band at 
Bagheri Kalan. Considerable damage has been caused by deposits of sand from 
'this mla in the first tiiree villages, for which Rs. 909 per annum was reduced 
from their assessment in 1881, but of this Rs. 384 was reimposed in Patalya 
and Jharka from 1884. 

(3) The Bagheri band, which may be regarded as the centre of the natural 
, , , , JDahri irrigation in tlie Kishangarh Tahsil, receives 

Bngheri 0)311 sn na a. pi SO the tail end of the drainage from the group 

of hills ou the south which first tills the band of Ismailpur, Baghour, Thanoli 
and Kishangarh. Eight villages are irrigated directly from it and the excess 
is carried off by means of sluices and an artificial channel into the northern 
band of Bagheri whence it passes through a natural depression througii Gugal 
Heri Jhaman Bas, Khera, Purand Gliikaka, where it joins the above mentioned 
affluent of the Sahibi passing on to Kot Kasim. 
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(4) The Lani is a small nala ’^bioli rises in the Ismailptii’ hills, runs due 
north shriting the slopes of the Chamroda-Ismaiipur range to Chandausiin Tijara, 
then -vrorlcs round the northern extremity of the range gnd curves bach into 
Kishangarh along the eastern slope at Bolni and Titarka u'ere it flows into the 
Landoha. The Kishangharh and Bagthala bunds are filled by it, but its deposits 
are sandy. 


(6) The Rei mla is also an adjunct of the Tandoha. It rises at Grhasoli, 
on the south-east of the Ismailpur range, drains the valley lying between that and 
the west side of the Landoha range, receives another nala from the north at 
Niyana and thence taking an easterly course penetrates through the gaps in the 
latter at Eauka and Udhaka nhere it falls into Landoha. 


(6) The Landoha Nala so named from the Landawat Meos in whose villages 

it rises has already been referred to. It has its 
origin in the Tijar a hills, and after course of about 
that Tahsil runs for a distance of about 3 miles through 
Kishangrah, irrigating 6 villages and is joined by 
several other nala^ draining the country east of the 


Bamgarli. 

6 miles through 

The Landoha. 


Ismailpur range. 


It then enters the Earagarh Tahsil, flowing at first due south under the hills 
to Bandoli. At Kharkbari it is joined by the drainage of the considerable valley 
formed by what has been called the Landoha range. From this point the stream 
ran originally due east to Naugaun, and thence north-east into the Firozpur valley 
which thus got most of the water. 


The Jats when they held sway over this tract towards the end of last century 
( see page 200, Gurgaon Settlement Report), made a large earthen embank- 
ment at this point, which diverted the water to tlie south and then by a semi- 
circular sweep brought it back to rejoin its old channel near Naugaun ;but before 
reaching this point the Jats constructed another embankment across the new 
channel at Karaoli, whicli gave them the power of diverting the supply through 
the hills at Karaoli to the south-east of the Ramgarh Tahsil, or of turning it 
north through the old channel into Firozpur. The result of this measure was to 
considerably extend the irrigation in the Ramgarh villages and reduce the supply 
for Firozpur. 

No difficulty arose as long as both Firozpur and Ramgarh remained under 
Jat rule, but immediately they came under rival and separate interests, disputes 
began and continued till the settlement of the Gurgaon distript in 1877, wben'a 
joint decision for the future distribution of the water was arrived at by Mr. 
Channing, the Settlement Officer of Gurgaon, and Major Cadell, Political Agent 
of Alwar. This was sanctioned.in the Punjab Government letter No. 1639, dated <’ < 
Ist September 1877 ; and as the dispute may crop up again, the understanding 
came to may be explained here by reference to the attached plan. 

(1) No obstruction is to be placed by Alwar in the channel B-D through 
which the water passes on to Firozpur. 


(2) The Jat band No. 2 is to be maintained by Alwar so as to prevent in 
all seasons any portion of stream passing to the east at that point through 
the channel C-C. 


(3) A small masonry dam has been constructed F. at the mouth of the chan- 

nel E-E (through which the stream could formerly he diverted south-east) 2 % 

feet higher than the level of the main channel at the point marked G, which is also ^ i 
defined by a masonry floor, so that the stream should ordinarily follow the ’ 
channel ll-D and thus re-enter its old channel north-east to Firozpur instead 
of being diverted south-east to Ramgarh. 

(4) The Gurgaon authorities to have a right of inspection so as to assure 
themselves of the observance of the arrangement arrived at. 

I have more than once inspected the place, and am satisfied that in the 
working of the above arrangements the Ramgarh villages have not suffered. 

At present more water seems to find its way through the channel E-E than 
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t^fougli find tlierd also sdmetira'es a spill tliroiigli die' emBaikment 0-0 
by means of a sluice provided for the purposd. The Jatteiv however/ seeins a 
precaution necessary for tie Safety of the ‘band., 

The value of the Lahdoha from an Alwar point of view depends on the 
maintenhnce of the Landoha Jati««(ZNo. 1 at Khakhari opposite, the gap in 
the hills to prevent the stream breaching the banks and taking a direct course 
east to Naugann and Pirozpur through its old channel. Accordingly of recent 
years the embankrn'ent known as the Attariya ijawd has been much strengthened, 
and extended north and soiith parallel to the hills at a cost of over Es, 76,000 and 
is now 6|. miles lohg, of Ahich' 4,059 yards are faced with masonry. Notwith- 
standing these measure's, in seasons of higii flood the water escapes rdn'hd the 
northern extremity, or through the outlets in the masonry emhankmeht towards 
, A:khlimpur;-Muharal<pnr and Naugaun, where they rejbin the channel D-D. These 
floods are Very injurious, as they deposit sand and cut lip the cultivation'. The 
total area irrigated by the Landoha is in' Kishangarh 1,181 and ih Eamgarh 
10,087 bighnsi Prpni its source in Tijara all aibhg its cbhrsb parallel with the 
hills to Bandoli in Eamgarh, the'Dahrior flooded land is generally light and very 
sandy like newly formed alluvial soil. This is especially the case for the 6 miles 
where the’ .stream; is held up h’y tile embanknieat, which causes the sand to be 
deposited- and owing to tllis deterioration- some 14’ estates in Ramgarh hegin- 
liing with Udbaka and ending with Bandoli received’ remissibnS ambiinting to 
about Es; 1',050'per annum inT88G. Tire full assessment waSj bbWeyerj’re-iniposed 
from' 1892 ott the ground tliat the term of settlement for which the reihifesion 
Was- sanctioned had- expired, though the deterioration* of the soilsb fat from 
abating had further extended. 

Erom Bandoli to the point where' it leaves tlieTahsil, the'irrigation is purely 
heheficial, and’ the flooded' lands produce mlignificant spring crops' of wheat, 

, barley, oilseeds and gram. The diversion which runs’ soutli-eaSt through the 
cirdnnel Ei-E ih years-of heavy rainfall nioistUres and fertilises a'la’rge group 
Of villages beti^'een' Earolii Ghkunlun and Eas'giin, where it finally joins the 
CHnhar’ Sidlil The maiii olldnnel' D-D flowing’ north. to Naugaun is joined 
by another hill-stream’, carrying the drainage of the Ealai Pahar range from 
P'odHipur, etc., . and rUtis through Muhamadpur, Hajipur; etc., into'tlib Eirozpur 
•Eihsihof Giirgaon; 

(2) , EextihimportahceistheChuharSidhjKj^a. ThiS’risesin’the hills nbrth- 

u , west of Alwar and is named after the shrine 
( ) n M 1 1 6 a. ^ famous ascetic. It drains the north side 
of the Alwar- Talisil, and flows in a south-^easterly direction entering Eunigarh on 
the soUth-west at Naliarke. Here the stream sprea’ds out^ irrigating the rich 
yillages of' Bahm'an Khera, Meo Khera, Mastabad, Piproli, etc. Passing north 
it is held up by a fine'embankment at Piprol — constructed’ lOO years agb by 
Dewan Salig-Eatn'and now being extended and repaired— through which the 
excess water passes by sluices north-east to Ohauki, Dhaoli, Ehanpur, etc. 
Here it passes through a in the central range of hills to the eastern portion 
of the Tahsil, and still pursuing a north-easterly course benefits the large and 
prosperous villages of LalatLadhi,|Milkpur, Alaora, Oharwai,' Hasanpur, Tilwara, 
Chamun,’ TikriV eto,, finally joining the south-east branch of the Landoha at 
'Sunera, whence the ' joint stream runs north thro'ugh Easgan, Mohanpur, into 
the Pirozpur Tahsil at'M. Doha. Itisonly' in years of exceptiohal rainfall that 
.floods pehetratAas’far as Sunbra. In the rains of 1897 'which were' average, if 
nbt'abovb, they did not get beyond Hasanpur. Of late years they have shown 
a tendency to diminish’, and tlie construction of -a band at Tarpliri north- West of 
Alwar which' shuts off one tributary of the Ohuhar Sidh’j has no doubt to some 
extent- reduced the supply. This dam, however,- hurst ‘ini’ the" high floods of 
. Aug.ust 1897. •- ; . 

Eor ; this; and ; other; reasons the area irrigated in Eamgarh which at last 
settlement was recorded as 7,725 highas has now fallen to 6,430 bighas.. The 
floods are, however, very fertilising, and rarely deposit sand, so that the Ohuhar 
Sidh villages are the 'richest in the Tahsil. 

(3) I A small nala k nown-' as the Soth enters the Tahsil from’ Alwar at 

‘ . Gugrod, and after a course of a few miles join the 

soth^au.- . Ohuhar Sidh at Ebanpnr. 


I 
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(1) The Bahadurpur Nala -which enters the Tahsil at Earn Khera, -where 

there is a gap in the range separating Eamgarh from 
BttTiminrpnr ala. Alwar, is now of little importance, as most of the 

■water is cut off by the new dam in the Al-war village of Baghera. This formerly 
irrigated the Eamgarh villages of Kota, Deoli, Khilora, Niljhali and Eamgarh, 
and probably joined the Ohuhar Sidh at Kheri south of Eamgarh, but for some 
years it has had little effect. 

The Eamgarh Tahsil not only benefits by the drainage from the hills -within 
it, but through the ahoveraentioned streams and n'llas receive a very large 
proportion of the drainage from the Tijara, Kishangarh and Alwar Tahsils. 
The dahri or flooded land of this Tahsil has always been famous for its produc- 
tiveness and though there has been some falling off in recent years owing to 
short rainfall and the construction of dams in the adjoining Tahsils, the dahri 
here is still superior to that of any other part of the State. No less than 27 
per cent, of the cultivated is returned as flooded. 

(c) The greater part of this Tahsil was formerly irrigated from the Euparel 

stream by means of a dam at Mundpuri known as 
■ the Hazari hand. This irrigation has been cut off 

(as will be separately mentioned) for the last 60 years, and though the soil in 
the villages formerly irrigated still shows signs of the fertilising influence of 
the Euparel, which practically forms the northern boundary, and the water in 
the wells is, owing to the proximity of a large body of fresh water for 3 or 
months, kept sweet and abundant, the Tahsil no longer derives any direct 
benefit from the Euparel. The waters of the latter are held up and distributed 
by the famous Sikri hand in the Gopalgarh Tahsil of Bhurtpur, parts of which 
are only a mile or less distant from Govindgarh^village, and the following are 
in this way sometimes flooded and generally moistened — Doroli, Saidanpur, 
Pakseri, Niyana and Kaimasa. 

(d) Besides the Euparel and the Ghat canal which takes out of it, there 

- , are few well marked wafaa in Lachhmangarh. The 

c mangar drainage from the ridge of bills running south from 

Toda, and also from the Eajgarh Tahsil on the south-west runs north in two ill- 
defined nalae converging in the great irrigation embankment in the centre of 
the Tahsil at Lachhmangarh. Part of the flood waters from Eajgarh has been 
intercepted by a hand at Chilori in Eajgarh. Many of the villages through 
which these streams pass have erected hands to utilise the water. The drainage 
irom the hills on the north-east around Ghat and Batoli also finds its way into 
the Lachhmangarh embankment through the two new masonry lands at Gur 
Pahari. The Lachhmangarh band which has recently been strengthened and 
extended at a cost of Es. 12,260 runs south-east from Samrai through Daulat- 
pur and Surajgarh for a distance of about 3 miles to Lachhmangarh, and in 
good years irrigates about 6,000 bighas. It is provided with numerous outlets 
and sluices to allow the excess water to pass off to the villages on the north- 
west. In 1896 part of the hand was carried away by a heavy flood. Last year 
it did not fill at all. 

(2) A nala kno'wn as the Nahera, rising in Eajgarh passes through the 

interveninsr wedge of Jaipur ten-itory and .irrigates 

a group of 6 or 8 low-lying villages, Khera, Kalian- 
pur, Patan, etc., on the extreme south of the Tahsil, passing on to Kathumbar. 
Several small hands have been pul up by the villages to hold up the water, but 
of late years the supply has been diminished by the construction of a large hand 
at Kot in Jaipur territory. The dispute between the two States was adjudica- 
ted upon by the Superintending Engineer for Eajputana a few years ago, and 
the decision was unfavourable to Alwar. 

Generally speaking, the Lachhmangarh hands have a smaller catchment 
area, and therefore a less certain supply than those of the other Tahsils and the 
dahri lands are therefore comparatively poor. 

(3) I have reserved for last the remarks about the Euparel stream, because 

it affects the 3 Tahsil of Lachhmangarh, 


Iho Rnpirel. 


of ^ , 

Goviudgarh and Eamgarh. This stream -which 


in Alwar is also Imo-wn as the Bara nala from a village on its bank rises in the 
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Thana Gazi Talisil in the extreme south-west o£ the State, drains all that 
Tahsil as well as the southern half of ' Alwar, and the northern portion of 
Rajghar, and flows in a north-east direction to the Tillage of Ghat in Lachh- 
mangarh. Thence it runs north, separating Alwar from Lachhmangarh, and 
thep north-east, separating Lachhmangai’h and Govindgarh from Ramgarh or 
in places intersecting the boundary villages of the latter Tahsil. In the same 
way it forms roughly the boundary between Govindgarh and Bhurtpur — a few 
Govindgarh villages lying on the north or Bhurtpur side, and finally after 
leaving the Govindgarh Tahsil impinges on the Sikri ‘iand^ in Wazir Khera 
in the Gopalgarh Tahsil of Bhurtpur. Up to the beginning of the century the 
Alwar State dealt with the waters of the Ruparel by means of a great embank- 
ment thrown across the stream — known as the Hazari Ijand — in Govindpura, 
where the stream enters Govindgarh on the north-east, and about half a mile 
to the west of Naswari where Lord Lake broke the power of tho Mahrattas on 
1st November 1803. By means of this embankment the water was diverted 
into la large reservoir or retaining embankment in M. Mundpuri, about 
2 miles further east. This guided the water to the south-east through the 
centre of the Govindgarh Tahsil, over whicli it was distributed by a series of 
natural and artifioial channels, the marks of which, as well as of the solid 
masonry work at Govindpura and Mundpuri aro still visible. The Hazari 
hand w'hich was practically a bridge across the Ruparel, was cut by tho 
Mahrattas ^ncamped on the north side of the Ruparel, to impede the advance 
of the British cavalry from the south. Lord Lake, however, after the battle 
directed its restoration. Both the Alwar and Bhurtpur States were rewarded 
for the assistance given to the British at Naswari, and in the engagement 
entered into by the Maharao Raja Bakhtawar Singh on 21st Rajab 1220 Hijri 
(1805 A.H.) it was agreed “that the hand of the Naswari Naddi shall always 
be open in as much as is necessary {ha Jeadr liajat) for the benefit of the 
country of the Bhurtpur Raja. In 1808 the Bhurtpur Maharaja applied to 
have the “ hand" demolished on the ground that it enabled Alwar to mono- 
polise the supply. Alwar refused and the British Government maintained the 
existing order. The loosely worded agreement of 1805 left room for continual 
disputes and friction between tho States. To obviate these it was decided in 
1836 to demolish the Hazari hand. In its stead was substituted at Ghat in 
Lachhmangarh, 12 miles further west, a large masonry dam intended to 
divide the water into 2 equal portions, one passing by the old channel to 
Bhurtpur, the other to irrigate tho Lachhmangarh Tahsil by means of tbe 
canal taking out from the stream at Ghat. The effect of this arrangement was 
undoubtedly to reduce irrigation in Alwar and transfer it from Govindgarh to 
Lachhmangarh. In 1854 the works at Ghat were carried away by a heavy 
flood and the Bhurtpur State objected to their restoration. The case was 
arbitrated upon in 1855 by Sir H. Lawrence, then Agent to the Governor- 
General, and it was finally decided that for 4 months in the year, i.e.t from 
10th June to 9th October, the water should be allowed to pass freely to 
Bhurtpur without hindrance or obstruction by Alwar; tliat for the remain- 
ing 8 months Alwar might utilise the supply as it pleased by temporary 
embankments or other means, but these have to be demolished before 10th 
June. ^ 

The 4 months during which Alwar cannot interfere with the stream are 
practically those in which it carries any considerable body of water. After 
10th October the stream is^raerely a trickle kept going by springs in the bed. 
Last year about 40,000 acres were irrigated in Blmrtpur from Ruparel floods 
during the 4 open months, while Alwar in its close season of 8 months irrigated 
less than 500. It is not surpiising therefore that Alwar is dissatisfied with an 
arrangement w’hich b" reduced her position from that of “predominant 
partner ” first to that ( equal co-sharer and finally has left her with only an 
insignificant fraction oi the irrigation. 

4. The fragment left to Alwar is utilised for irrigating 23 villages in 
Gimt canal Lachhmangarh by means of the Ghat canal. 

After 10th October a temporary dam is thrown 
The Tail'll frcm Eajgarii skirting across tho Rupai’el at Ghat wliero it enters into’ a 

too lulls and this turns tho water. , . t , 

canal running south-east towards Lachhmangarh. 


0 
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In tlie old days Trhen the whole supply was equally divided the canal distri- 
buted the water right across the Lachhmangarh TahsU, hut it now rarely 
penetrates more than 7 or 8 miles Crom the head. In Ghat and Nainapur (the 
2 villages close to the head) the canal runs between deep banks, and irrigation 
is only possible by lift, for which no charge is made in these villages, Purther 
on the irrigation is by lift a flow, and a uniform rate of one rupee per higha 
per watering is charged irrespective of the crop grown. 

Prom October to February spring crops are irrigated, from March onwards 
indigo and cotton. Pormerly a considerable area of indigo was sown in 
Bantoli, where a factory established in 1881 by traders from Hathras and 
Khurja in British territory is at work, and the surrounding villages of Saidka, 
Jamalpur, Gujar Khora. The factory buys up the indigo plant (lak) or the 
impure indigo manufactured by the Zaniindars, and exports the refined article 
to Calcutta. In recent years, however, the cultivation has contracted ownig 
to the failure of the canal, and on the average of the last 6 years, less than 
1,000 highas have been sown. The total area irrigated by the canal usually 
ranges between 3,000 and 6,000 bighas. Por the 10 years 1885-1891) the 
average area irrigated in Khalsa villages was 4,263 bighas, and the average 
income was Bs. 5,039. In 1895 the area was 1,399 highas, and the income 
Bs. 2,462, in 1896 the figures were 783 bighas and Rs. 813, and last year 
1897-98 shows a still further decrease, as the drought of the previous years 
has dried up most of the springs in the Buparel which are the source of supply 
during the 8 dry months. Por the last two years the income has not covered 
the expense of putting up the temporary dam which costs Rs. 1,400, not to 
speak of the cost of establishment, Bs. 27 per mensem. Besides the demand 
of Bs. 1 per bigha per watering, 2 per cent, is also charged for Patwar cess of 
which 1-8-0 goes to the Patwari and 8 annas to the State, and the villages also 
pay small lump sums for cost of clearance. Jagir lands pay Bo. 1 per katcha 
bigha, or about 60 per cent, higher than Khalsa lands. 

Probably a few years of good rainfall will restore the normal supply, but 
the arrangements for construction and clearance of channels, distribution of 
waters, etc., leave much to he desired. These are at present divided between 
the garden and engineering departments, but it will conduce to more efficient 
management if they are placed solely under the latter. 

9. I have dwelt at some length on the influence of the streams, nalas on 
agriculture, because they are one of the most important elements to be con- 
sidered. 


In Kishangarh 11 per cent, of the cflltivation is benefited directly by 
, , , , . these floods, in Bamgarh 28 per cent., 'in GoVind- 

Area recorded as dahru , ro i j-t ii 

garb only 3 per cent., and in Lachhmangarh 

20 per cent. 


10. ‘Wells are an equally important feature of the cultivation, as they 

protect 19'5 per cent, of the area in Kishangarh, 
® 18 per cent, in Bamgarh, 24 per cent, in Govind- 

garh and 19 per cent, in Lacbhmangarh, The charsa or leathern bucket 
worked by a rope {lad) attached to the oxen and running over a wooden pulley 
{chalt) is the universal form. Custom prevents the Persiau wheel, which is 
much more economical of labour and has greater irrigating power, being resort- 
ed to even where water is near the surface. The Zamindars also say that the 
water-supply not being so abundant as in the Central Punjab — the home of 
the Persian wheel — the latter would by too rapidly exhausting the well create 
a strain on the masonry. 


(a) As might be expected from the varied configuration of the tract, th( 
, water level varies enormously rangina: from 6 oi 
6 feet in the low flooded lands of Bamgarh, t< 
close on 100 feet in the hill villages on the south of Kishangarh, The supplj 
too varies not only with the situation, but with the season, and over the easl 
of Bamgarh and great part of Lachhmangarh complaints of its insuffieiencj 
are common especially in dry seasons. , . \ 

As a rule the supply is best in wells situated at the foot of the hills whicli 
have a large catchment area in the sub-soil drainage, and in one such village 


% 
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-Jharindiyan in Ramgarh I have seen a Tvell with 22 laos or wheels. Such 
■wells are known as aUit or inexhaustible. 


(&) The quality of the water is another varying factor, and the gradations 
„ _ ,, , "by which it passes from sweet to hrackish {maU 

Quohty of the ,voii water. and hitter {Ehava) with intermediate 

classifications for hard (matioala), oily (telict), and oily and over-salt {jbajar 
teliya), are well known to the people and carefully defined in the vernacular. 
The latter two kinds are the worst, as they cause the soil to cake on the sur- 
face, and often render it barren, so that after such water has been applied the 
land has to be left fallow for a couple of harvests to regain its productive 
power. Bitter and brackish water are often more fertilising than the sweet for 
light sandy soils, especially if the crop is germinated by the rainfall. The high 
proportion of alkaloids they contain supplements the deficiency of these 
elements in the lighter soils. The absence of these ingredients in sweet water 
is said to make it less fertilising, so that it is often desirable to give alternate 
waterings from sweet and bitter wells. 

It is often impossible to determine beforehand what the quality of thef 
water will he, and many wells are abandoned in the sinking because the Avater 
has turned out bad. Generally speaking, the water is sweet and good in sandy 
lands, especially at the foot of the hills, or in low lying lands where the supjjly 
is regularly replenished by floods. Should however the floods cease the water 
in loAV clay soils at once tends to become salt, and generally the water is worst 
in lands which wore formerly swamped, but have now from the cessation of 
floods or insufficient rains become dry. Often too the water near the surface 
is sweet, while the spring water {soth ha pani) in a lower strata is bitter, so 
that the water deteriorates if the well is kept hard at work. To avoid this it 
is common in places to sink the Avells around the village tank. The filtration 
from the latter keeps the well water sweet, but when the tank dries up the 
water at once becomes bitter. Tor the same reasons katcha wells (dehrs) and 
clhenJclis are often dug in low-lying clay lands Avbere Avater is near the surface. 
They cost little and after being Avorked for few harvests (in the case of dehrs) 
and for a single one (in case of dhenhlis) a new site can be chosen should the 
supply run short or the water become bad. The best Avater and the finest well 
cultiA’ation is to he found in Kishangarh especially in the Ahir villages along 
the Sahibi valley, the worst both as quantity and quality are in Lachhmangarh. 
(c) The wise policy of the Ahvar State, initiated by Captain Impey, in 
, making Takavi advances freely, without interest, 

ncreaso in we s. Construction and repairs of wells, has pro- 

duced most beneficial results to the State and to the people and considerably 
reduced the danger of famine. 

Major Powlett notes (page 90, Gazetteer) that during the currency of the 
ten years’ settlement (1862-1871) the number of wells in the State had risen 
from 12,604 to 16,074, while during the progress of the regular settlement 
(1872-1875) no less than Es. 80,000 Avere advanced for this purpose, by means 
of which 300 new wells were constructed and more than 100 old ones repaired. 

Since last settlement the results have been equally satisfactory as shown 
in the following table. The figures are for Khalsa Avells : — 


TiihsU. 

Last eettlemcnt or qow. 

Hisozrxr wntts. 

Eatcha 

wells 

permanent. 

Dher 

nnd 

LheukU. 

Arsaios DariH iir »bit. 

AVells. 

X»ao. 

To water. 

Water. 

Ki8h& • 

Last settlement « , 


1,803 

«3 

16 

... 


\ 

Now • . • . 


2,139 

60 

120 

30 

S3 

Eamffarh • • • • j « 

Last ECttlemcDt « • 

esi 

700 

... 

522 

... 

... 


Now , , , ‘ , 

839 

1,210 


1,049 

31 

10 

QorfndfftA • • • • 

La«t fettlcrocnt , , 

107 

238 


343 

... 



Now . • * • 

266 

S82 


1.673 

£3 

IS 

Zi&ebhmadgaxb . • • • 

Last settlement • . 

850 

1,006 


871 

... 

... 

• 

Now .... 

1,007 

l.SOSl 

■■ 

1,359 

31 

20 

TotaA lost lotttcmcat 


a.csi 

3,843 

49 

... 

... 

... 


Now 

3.453 

6,078 

70 

... 

... 



IncrcuM 

823 

1.935 

21 


... 



c 2 
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Masonry •wells in these Tahsils have therefore increased by 30 per cent, 
and laos by a slightly greater proportion. 


(d) The greater number of the new wells have been made with the aid of 

Takavi. The advances for wells and realisations 
since last settlement have been as follows ; — 


Talavi advances since last settlement. 


Tahsil. 

Advanced. 

BcoliEcd. 

Balance. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rb. 

Kishangarh . , 

• • 

• 

25,694 

22,148 

8,547 

’Eamgarh . . . 

• • 

« 

28,479 

21,120 

T,359 

Govindgarh . . 

• • 

• 

18,700 

14,847 

8,853 

Laohlimangarh . 

• • 

• 

84,551 

21,212 

13,339 


Total 

1 

• 

107,425 

79,827 

28,098 


These Qgures are very oreditable to the administration, which has also 
made very large advances for purchase of seed and cattle and for construction 
and repair of bands. In the case of wells, recovery of the advance is begun 
in the third harvest after the well has begun to work, and is completed ■within 
three years. The system is, however, a very elastic one and compares favour- 
ably both as regards the extent of the advances and the results achieved with 
our British system, the complexity of which deters the Tahsildar, unless 
pressure is put on him, from recommending advances, while its rigidity deters 
the Zamindars from applying for them. 


(e) Wells are ordinarily constructed of burnt bricks and mortar. A 
, cylinder of masonry is first constructed, and 
after it has been thoroughly set by a year s 
exposure to the atmosphere, this is gradually sunk to the required depth, 
another cylinder {baclia) of wood being generally first inserted for it to rest 
upon. Apertures are left in the circumference for the water to pass into the 
well. Where stone is easily procurable close to the hills, wells are often made 
of roughly-hewn stones without any mortar’to cement them, hut such wells do 
not ordinarily last above 20 years; while a masonry well in a favourable 
situation should last for a century. 


The cost of a masonry well varies from Bs. 400 to Rs. 1,200 according to 
the depth, while one can he made of stone for from E.s. 200 to 300. One lao 
will irrigate from 10 to 16 bigahs. 


(/) Katcha wells are rarely sunk if the water level exceeds 30 to 40 feet. 

uher and DhtnMi. and last from two to five 

years. Occasionally they are wattled near the 
mouth with timber or branches. They irrigate two to five bighas. Dlmihlis 
are only sunk if water is within ].“) feet from the surface. They are made 
generally by Mali or Chamar tenants to irrigate spring crops, especially vege- 
tables. The usual form is a long wooden pole working on a pivot, w'ith an 
earthen gharra dipping into the well at one end, balanced by a lump of ciay'or 
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a sfone at the other. A dhenJcli can irrigate from half a higah to a bigah. The 
great increase in dhers and dlienhlis-^o'wn in the above statement is duo to 
an abnormal number having been sunk during the years of drought 1896-1897, 
most of these are purely temporary. Of the 1,572 and 1,359 shown in Govindgarh 
and Lachhhmangarh, respectively, 408 are permanent in the former, and 246 in 
the latter, i.e., the site may change, but the dhers and dhenJclis are regularly 
worked. 


(g) All pukka wells have been classified according to the quality of the 
.. c water. The result for each tahsil is as 

Classificatioa orwolls by quality of tbe _ 

water. follows : — 


Quality of water. 

KialiaDgarb. 

Bamgarb. 

Govindgarh. 

Lacbbmangarh. 

V 

j 

SwGGt • • • • • 

914 

670 

126 

615 

Malmala (hard) . . 

27 

• •• 

• • t 

29 

Ruballa (slightly braokish) . . 

IS 

11 

17 

4 

Matwala (brackish) . . 

64 

65 

84 

128 

Bitter (khara) .... 

64 

74 

66 

198 

Telia (oily) .... 

66 

19 

82 

88 

Bajar Telia .... 

(oily and salt) 

• •1 

• •• 


• • • 

Total 

1,142 

839 

26B 

1,007 


These figures hear out what has been already said as to tbe quality of the 
water in the different tahsils. In all tahsils there is room for further increase 
in wells, especially in villages where the dahri area has fallen off or become 
uncertain. Lachhmangarh in particular with its shorter rainfall, and small 
proprietary bodies requires further help, while Godndgarh will be better able 
to support its dense and rapidly increasipg population, if more wells are 
provided. 

11. Both the dahri and the chahi cultivation are, however, dependent on the 

rainfall, any deficiency of which at once 
' re-acts on the hill torrents which inundate 

the dahri lands, and on the supply and quality of the water in the wells. More- 
over from one-half to three-fourths of the cultivation in each tahsil is pure 
iarani or dry, viz. 

■ Kishangarh 69 per cent. 

Eamgarh . . ....... 54 „ 

Govindgarh ...... . . 72 „ 

Lachmangarb . . . . ... . , 61 „ 

The agricultural prosperity of the State is therefore almost entirely depend-, 
ent on the rainfall being adequate and well distributed. The annual rainfall 
of each tahsil for the twenty-two years 1876-77 to 1897-98 (calculated from 
April to March in each year) is shown in Appendix A, and Appendix 13, shows 
the rainfall for each month from 1st April 1883, before which monthly figures 
are not available. 
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Th'e period of tvrenty*two years has been sub-divided into three periods of 
seven years, eight years, and seven years. The average fall for - each and for 
the whole period is as follows : — 

1870-77, 1883-84, ' 1891-S2, Average of 22 

' 1882-83. 1E90-91. 1897-93. jeara. 


Kiahangarh . . • . 17-17 24-34 22*36 21-78 

Hamgarli . • . • 16-04 19-84 19*71 18*59 

Govindgarh • • • . 17*85 21*99 21*34 20-17 

Lachh'niangarh . • . 17*12 13*72 19*79 16*73 


The average monthly rainfall for the last fifteen years has been — 



The above figures show that the first seven years after last settlement were 
years of short rainfall. In the year 1876-77 the highest fall was, 15-10 inches 
in Ramgarh, while Lachhmangarh received (if the figures are reliable) only 6'11 
inches. 

The following year 1877-78 (known as the famine of Sambat 1934i) was 
even worse. Kishangai-h alone received over 10 inches, while Ramgarh got only 
7-61, Govindgarh 6'84', and Lachmangarh only 3’10. In 1878-79 the rainfall 
was very irregular, Lachhmangarh receiving over 30 inches and Kishangarh less 
than- 10. The rains of 1879-80 were abundant except in Ramgarh, but 1880-81 
was again a year of poor rainfall, no tabsil receiving as nfiuch as 16 inches. The 
next two years were very favourable, and this saved the cycle from being a very- 
disastrous one. The first year of the next cycle, 1883-84, was again a poor one, 
Laohmangarh receiving only 9-08 inches, and Ramgarh 11*78. Thenceforward- ’ 
up to 1888-89, when Lachhmangarh received only 8*13 inches, the rainfall was 
fairly normal. The average for the eight years ending 1890-91 was very low, 
13-72 inches for Lachhmangarh. In the next period 1891-92—1897-98 no tahsil 
received under 10 inches in any year, hut in the year of drought 1895-96 none 
received over 15 inches. Lachhmangarh improved its position with reference to 
the others having an. average of 19*79 inches. The figures show that the tract 
suffers rather from insuflBcient than excessive rains. In only two years has the 
rainfall exceeded 32 inches in any tahsil, in Kishangarh in 1887-88, 40-54, 
and in 1893-94, 45*78 inches. Other conditions being the same, the rainfall 
decreases from north to south and from east to west. Hence the average for> 
Kishangarh is 6 inches greater than for Lachhmangarh, and Govindgarh which 
projects east into Bhurfcpur gets 1|- inches more than Ramgarh, though the 
latter is more northern. 

The distribution by seasons is very similar in all tah'sils. About 85 per cent, 
of the total amount falls in the four' monsoon months, June to September. The 
winter rains in the three months, December to Eehruary, are usually very slight, 
the average ranging from ‘9 in Lachhmangarh to 1*38 in Kishangarh. 

Hence the autumn crop is by far the most important. The spring crop 
is confined mainly to dahri lands which have been flooded in the autumn and 
to wells, hut if the autumn rains have been very heavy or late, some of the 
larani lands are reserved for spring sowings, or more commonly a spring crop, 
gram or oilseeds is put down after the bajra has been reaped. 
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, 12. At last settlement an elaborate « classification of soils -was carried out 

chBaification of soils (a) at last after tbo Nortfi-West Provinces model according 
settlement. -Jq situation, vis., Barah or land lying near the 

village site and Rar or land at a distance, and (2) quality, vis .: — 

Chilcnot, stiffish clay or clayey loam. This is generally low lying, blachish 
in colour, and when cut clean presents a greasy or shining surface, when wet 
it forms a sticky mud, but it drys up into a very bard surface ’which cracks 
under the influence of great heat. It is the richest natural soil, but requires 
more working and irrigation than any other. It rarely is manured. Mattiyar 
or ordinary loam has a greater or less admixture of sand which renders it lighter 
in colour and more easily worked than chiknot. It is the common soil of the 
-lavel plains where not flooded, and is improved by manure, Ohafii land is 
usually of this class, and it is suitable for all crops. 

Blmr or sandy. This has less clay .and more sand than Mattiyar, and 
owing to its lighter texture is suited only for the lighter crops, hajra, moth, til 
in the autumn, oilseeds and sometimes gram in the spring harvest. It is most 
common on the slopes of or at the foot of the hills and also on the open plains 
expos’ed to the action of sand drifts, also along the course of some of the hill 
mlas ; thoTeddish variety is often cool, retentive of moisture and very well suited 
for bijra, gram and sarson, the white kind is poorer and the crops wither up 
rapidly without fairly continuous rain. Blmr soil generally requires less heavy 
but more continuous rain than any other. 


The Mattiyar and Bhur were further subdivided each into first and second 
class. JEach class of land was marked off in blocks in the village map. 

Besides this there was the usual olassifioation into chahi (irrigated from 
wells) Bahri (irrigated from natural sources) harani or unirrigated, and 
. separate rates were worked out for all these classes, i.e . — 

Ohahi Mattiyar I Bara, 
jj js Har, 

„ Mattiyar II Bara. 

,, Har. 


This gave rise to great complexity of rates, and elaboration in statistics. 
Personally I am irtelined to distrust any rigid classification according to the 
quality of the soil. No doubt it is a most useful guide, if carried out honestly 
and on a uniform principle, but it leaves too much to individual judgment, and 
when the classification is so minute, no two individuals will often agree as to 
whether a particular block of laud should, for instance, be classed as Mattiyar 
, II or Bhur I. Mr. Colvin had however decided to 

(). snow c. continue the sptem of last settlement, abolishing 

the distinction between Bara and Har (which is quite unnecessary in the small 
sized estates of this tract) but subdividing Chiknot into two classes, and when 
I joined I found that the soil classification had been carried out by the Superin- 
tendents and shown in the records. I decided therefore to adhere to it. On 
checking the Superintendent’s work in the course of my village inspections I 
found the classification had been carefully and uniformly done in the three 
southern tahsils by Munshi Amar Singh. In Kishangarh the work had been 
done partly by Munshi Hurga Parshad, party by Munshi Ahsan Ilahi, and by 
both loosely ; so I had to revise the classification in 60 out of 150 estates. 

Thus soils are now classified into six different kinds. 

Chiknot I and II. 

Mattiyar I and II. 

Bhur I and II. 

Por assessment purposes I have, after satisfying myself that there was no 
real difference as regards produce and rent, treated Chiknot I and II as one 
as was done at last settlement, thus reducing the classes to fi-ve. Even this is 
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too many, and in tlie remaining eight tahsils I have reduced the classes to four, 
vis., Ghiknot; Mattiyar and Bhur I and II ; some distmction between the fairly 
go"od and very light Bhur being necessaiy. 

The above distinctions are familiar to the people, and though they have, 
hitherto made little use of them for distributing the revenue, they are well 
aware of the value put on them for assessment purposes, and frequently raise 
the obieotion that the land has been placed in a higher class than that to which 
it nroperlv belon'^s. On this account I have insisted on the classiacation being 
always done by the Superintendents themselves. The classification of last set- 
tlement has been freely departed from where necessary, and in these four tahsils 
the result has been, as shown in the table at the end of this chapter, to largely 
increase^the area recorded as Mattiyar at the expense of the Bhur. Tnis,.of 
course dees not mean that there has been a general improveinent in the soil, 
the fact that the new cultivation is generally in the poorest soils would_ rather 
tend to increase the proportion of Bhur, but either that the classification has 
now been more carefully made, or that the standard is lower. In any case 
the partition that divides Mattiyar II from Bhur I is a very fine one, and it 
is often generally a matter of individual opinion whether land should be classed 
under one or the other. 


13. Besides the natural soil classification is above there is the cross •classi- 
fication into chaU, dahri, and harani already 
Artificial classification. referred to. In classifying ebahi it has been found 

necessary to discriminate between — 


(a) Chahi Mustakil or land commanded by and usually irrigated from 
, pukka wells. 

Subdivisions oi cliam. 


(S) Chahi Mustakil or land commanded by and usually irrigated from^ , 
kacha wells. 


(c) Chahi Ghair-Mustakil, i.e., attached to kacha and temporary dher 
and dhenkUs or irrigated from masonry wells only under excep- 
tional circumstances of drought, etc. These sub-classifications are 
very important in the working out of village assessments and in 
the’Bach, and separate rates have therefore been framed for them. 


(d) The dahri or naturally irrigated land was like thje chahi, treated as a 
single class at last settlement. This does not take 
Snbdivisions of dahri. Sufficient account of the great variations in its 

quality, according as it is flooded with fair regularity or only in 
year of exceptional rainfall. Hence it has now been subdivided 
into two classes. 


(1) Present {dahri hat) i.e., land ordinarily flooded, and actually inundated 
within the last five years. 


(2) Pormer {dahri saliJca) i.e., land which now and then is inundated but 
not within the last five years. The former settlement did not take account of 
land lying between or at the foot of hills, and receiving the drainage direct from 
the hill slopes. Such land where the hills are high and the drainage held up by 
small embankments, on the field boundaries, is often the most fertile of all. 
Accordingly it has now been recorded as (3) dahri harishi. 


Separate rates for these three subdivisions of dahri have also been found 
necessary. 

14t. After what has been already said, this multiplication of classes of land, 

and of rates to correspond with them, may seem 
OonoroiremaricBonBoUciassificatioB. coufusing. Thus Under chaM theve 

are the five natural classes, chiicnot, etc., according to soils and under each a 
cross division into the three kinds of chahi, giving 16 classes in aU. Similarly 
there are 15 classes under dahri and 6, i.e., the natural classes under harani. 
This gives 36 classes of soil for which it is theore tieaUy necessary to work out 
assessment rates. 
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In practice, however, such elahoration is unnecessary. Thus taking Kishan- 
garh, the same rates have been found suitable for Chiknot chahi and Alattiyar I 
chald, another set of rates for ATuttiyar II chahi and Blmr I chahi. The same 
remarks apply to the cZa/jH, but in the iarosjzi it has been found necessary to 
have discriminating rates. In this nay the number of rates actually worked 
out and applied is only 18. Many of these overlap, and some are applied only 
to a nominal area and might have been dispensed with, were it not desired to 
have logical completeness. 

In the Punjab the standard of assessment is relatively so low, that errors 
in classification rarely encroach on the owner’s share ; a few well marked classes 
of soil are sufficient, and even if the lands of a village or an individual are 
classed higher than they should he, no great hardship results. Here, however, 
where we propose to take a full two-thirds of the net assets, more elaboration in 
calculating them is required, and a§, for reasons which will presently appear, it 
has been impossible to sulj-divide three of the four tahsils into assessment circles, 
it has been found necessary to make the classification complete and searching 
enough to take account of as many local variations as possible. At the same 
time I have an uneasy feeling that the system is still too complex, and in future 
reports I shall try to effect further simplifications. Local knowledge is, after 
all, a safer guide than the most elaborate statistics, and this the Superintendents 
and myself have endeavoured to acquire by making a thorough inspection of 
•' \st every village, 
with 

Sin2^16. Neither the Alwar Gazetteer nor the annual reports of Major Powlett 
thu^ A , • 1 contain- any clear reference as to the grouping of 

seBsmen circ es. estates by assessment circles with uniform rates for 

the circle. As a rule the net assets of each estate were determined, in theory 
at least, independently, according to the assumed or ascertained rent rates cheek- 
ed by comparison with the old bigha rates on crops and occasionally with a 
produce estimate. The vernacular reports of the Superintendents however show 
that in Kishangarh estates were classified into four circles, viz.t-- 


DAHBI I AND II. 

t 


BHUE. I AND 11. 

^ut no separate rates for these beyond the village to village rent rates can 
be traced. Govindgarh was however divided into three circles — Circle I (Dahri), 
most of which has since been transferred to Bhartpur — Circle II embracing the 
eastern portion — Circle III the vrestern, with a few of the inferior eastern vil- 
lages. Two circles have now been formed, viz . — Circle I which comprises the 
eastern half with 25 estates which were formerly irrigated by the Buparel, and 
now benefit by its proximity, and that of the Sikri hand, rendering the well 
water more abundant and nearer the surface. The soil of many of these villages 
is still known as Dahri, and is fertile above the average. Circle II comprises 
the remaining 23 estates ; some of which were formerly irrigated by canals from 
the Eiuparel but now received little or no benefit from it. 

In Eamgarh and Lachmangarh there were no assessment circles at last 
settlement. 

In all tahsils, but Govindgarh, which being a level plain with uniform 
groups of villages leads itself to sub-division into circles as above, it was found 
impossible to form the villages into suitable assessment circles. The disturbing 
factors introduced by hills and nalas create wide diversities ns to soil, water-level, 
etc., between adjacent villages, 'and rates which would be equable in one would 
be oppressive in the next. To form compact assessment circles was therefore 
out of the question and to pick out villages of fairly uniform agricultural con- 
ditions without reference to local contiguity did not seem desirable. In these 

» 


\ 
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plemented by i , n i 

assessment civcles. closm«- this chapter it may he nsefnl 

tlemeuts. , i nvti&cial BOl’s lO ullC lOm , 

aoe of the natuml „ nn — 

aSd t, the year ot assessment 18e ,-93 . 


Name of talt^U. 


Kistangni'i 
Ramgarh . 
GobindgaTh 
Rsotmatigarh 


PartioulaiB. 

L ist settlement . 
Present settlement. 
Lnst settlement . 
present settlement 
Last settlement • 
Present settlement 
Last settlement . 
[Present settlement 



id froL 




in the other tahsils. 


augy^i^* * 

intae other tahsils. aetail later on, has 

m p Increase in cultivation, as will UamKarh, while in Govindgarh 

r.+ in Kishangarh, 4i per cen . T ichman'^arb an increase of 

been 3 per ce ' , .g^^gg qE a few bighas, an obalii area and the 

there bas been tberelove mainly in tbo enbancing the assessment, 

]SelZ rprlces Tntwtn mX. This brings us to a consider- 

TtwX fisXbistovy of tbe^tvacL^^^^^ 

CHAPTER II- 

I'ISCAIj history. 

17. As already remarkedj^eagalUUb^^^^^^ „aXSogi rut 

iRp Snbali or province of A;,ra. ihe appointment of a special 

B,.. . 1 ,. p...- „j Bhartjjur to Kiphangoph. aod hy 
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out Kazi Haiyatij-tlio Mogul Amil or Deputy in Bambolira, then the head- 
quarters of the Eishaugarh Tahsil; in 1748 he built tlie present fort of 
Eishangarh, and established direct communications ■with. Bhavtpur by mahing a 
good road over the Bambolira Bass. The Jats remained in possession until A. -D. 
1769, when they were expelled by the Mogul officers. The latter were ousted 
by the Mahrattas acting in concert ■with Banjit Singh. Maharaja of Bbartpur, 
in 1784. The Mahrattas Under Sindbia were at tins time posing as the uphold- 
ers of the Imperial authority, and for a time annexed tlie tahsil to the Imperial 
dominions. About 1792 Bartab Singh (the first Chief of Ahvar who from 
being a petty Tbakur holding fief of 2^ villages in Bajgarh from Jaipur had 
by seizing bis opportunities and allying himself with the strongest laid tho 
foundation of the present Alwar State) advanced from the Karukha Bajput 
country to the south, and established himself in the mountain fortress of Ismail- 
pur, 6 miles south-west of Kishangarh. He was however driven out by the 
Mahrattas. The latter held possession by the sword till Lord Lake, by the 
capture of Agra and the battle of Naswari in 1603, broke the power of the 
Mahrattas, and Banjit Singh’s services to the British in this war were rewarded 
by a formal grant of tbe Barganas of Kishangarh, Rewari, Katlmrabar, Gokal. 


19. The Jat Chief’s subsequent treachery in combining with Holkar against 

the British, led to the capture of Deec, the 
tbe BriUsK unsuccessful siege of Bbartpur, and the treaty of 

1805, by which the above mentioned grant was 
•U’ithdrawn add Kishangarh ■u'as made over to the Alwar Cliief Bakhtawar 
Singh ns a reward for his services togetlior with 'Jijara, Tapukia and Ka- 
tbumbar in consideration of tlie payment of a lakh of rupees for the fort, and 
the cession of Dadri, Badwanor, and Bhnwna Kliarja to the British. Since 
then the tahsil has been pait of the Alwar State, At that time there were 
tabsils at Kishangarh, Batehahad and Ismailpur, hut the latter two were abol- 
ished respectively in 1809 and 18G0. In 1872, on the abolition of the Jliindoli 
and Bahadarpur tabsils, some of tlioir villages wore attached to Kisliatigarb, and 
two villages ■u’est of Kliairtbal were transferred to Mandawar. Since then there 
has been no change of bo.undarios, though there have been some internal changes 
due to the grant and resumption of certain estates. The three remaining tabsils 
bad been already annexed to Alwar before Kisliangarh. 

20. Tbe founder of tbe State, Bartab Singh of Macheri, a feudafory of Jaipur, 

. for bis services in the battle of Maonda in 

Jaipur, iruere the Jaipur forces through his 
aid signally defeated the Jat invaders, received leave to build a fort at Baj garb. 
Thence he extended his iuQuonee, partly at the expense of his liege lord of Jaipur 
over the present Bajgarh,Thana Gazi, and Alwar Barganas. The Jats of Bhart- 
pur were then in possession of the Alwar foit and Iho Northern half of the State, 
but being pressed by the Imperial forces, and unable to pay the garrison, they 
mode over the fort to Bartab Singh in November 1775, and from this event tbe 
foundation of Alwar as a separate State may be dated. 

21. The rival Naruka Chief at this time was Sarup Singh, who had succeeded 
AcqiiisUion ot Bamg&rh niid Lncii- his father Badam Singh, in tlie possession of Bam- 

garb and Taur (now Lachmangarh) forts and sur- 
rounding country, which was held in Jagir from Jaipur. The fort of Eamgr.rh 
had been built by Badam Singh in 1746. 

Bartab Singh invited tiio co-operation of Sarup Singh to expel the Klianzada 
Chief, ■who, starting from Nagar iu Bbartpur, bad built a strong fort in Gha'^auli 
olosc to Govindgarh and occupied most ot that tahsil, Sarup Singh jealous 
of the rising power of Bartab Singh, and bound to the Klmnzadas by the ties 
of friendship and alliance refused. Bartab Singh in 1776 gained possession of 
the fort of Taur by a stratagem, put. Sarup Singh, who bad refused to present 
a to a cruel death and at once laid the foundation of the present fort 

and temple of Lachmangarh so named after a temple of Lachman. Tlie widow of 
Sarup Singh and his Kardar Nand Lai escaped to Bamgarh fort, wltere they 
madeabiave resistance against Bartab Siogh, but eventually had to evacuate 
the fort, which in A. D. 1777 fell into the hands of Alwar. There were at 
that time two parganas, one at Khilora, the other at Mobarikpur. The latter 
was abolished and the tahsil was transferred front Khilora to Bamgarh. 


D 2 
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21A.. The Khanzadas of Ghasauli maintained their independence during 

Partab Singb’s reign (1776-1'791 A. D.) in 
Conquest of Govinagarh. fortoE Ghasauli, but du 1803 bis succes- 

sor Bahhtawar Singh n-itb the aid of the Mahrattas expelled their leader Zulfikar 
Khan. The fort was demolished, and the foundation of the present fort and town 
of Govindgarh, named after a temple of Govindji, were laid by Bahhtawar Singh. 
21B. Thus the three southern tahsils had been attached to Alwar by the year 

1S03, and by the treaty of that year illwar 
Consolidation of Alwar SMO. guaranteed in possessi^n of them, and 

has held them eyer since. The Meos true to their lawless habits, for a long time 
proved to be troublesome subjects, and in their opposition to Alwar rule were 
often instigated by the neighbouring Nawab of Perozpur. This was Ahmad 
Bakhsh Khan, the Alwar Vakil, who had negotiated the treaty of 1803 between 
Lord Lake and Bakhtawar Singh, and for his services then and in the first Bhart- 
pur war received as an independent grant the Perozpur pargana from the British, 
and Loharu from Alwar, with the title of Nawah. He had now quarrelled with 
his old master mainly on account of Bakhtawar Singh’s cruel persecution of his 
Musalman subjects, and therefore worked up the Meos against him. IV’aharao 
Banni Singh who succeeded Bakhtawar Singh in A, D. 1815 set himself to quell 
the turbulence of the Meos. In 1818 he attacked and burnt Kahlani in Eam- 
garh, the stronghold of the Landawat Meos, dispersed the inliabitants into several 
small hamlets, made over the grazing area known as Nangal Oharaonda, to the 
Nai hrancli of the Meos, and established the fort of Bagliunatligarh to overawe 
the rebellions. Similarly in 1835 he broke up and burnt the large Meo village 
of Nekach, the inhabitants of which had refused to present a nazar, and es- 
tablished a fort. Both these forts are still maintained. 

The severe lessons thus taught brought the Meos into subjection, but their 
lawless spirit was not quite quelled, and in the mutiny when the Mewat "Was 
among the first to rise, tlie Alwar Meog attacked tlie force which Banni Singh 
liad despatched to the aid of the beleaguered British garrison in Agra, killed the 
Commandant Man Singh and several of his men, and resumed their old habits 
of rapine. Some of the Karrgarh Meos are said to still possess large hordes of 
treasure accumulated by plunder at that time. 

22. Before proceeding further with the fiscal history, a sketch of the leading 
. tjihes may he conveniently inserted. The following 
ea tig ri es. _ table shows briefly the number of estates now held 
by each in each tahsil; — ,, ' 



TribOB. . 

iisbangaTh. 

Bansgaib. 

3ovindgaTli. 

Laobman- 

gi.rh. 

Total. 

r 

Meos 

•» 

• •• 

84 

93 

42 

29 

248 


KlianzadaB... 

<fi 

• •• 

3 


s 


9 










5^ 1 

Pathans ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

i 


1 

CB 

D 

Saiyids ... 

* • • »«« 


4 

... 

... 


4 


Mnsalman Eajputs 

•t* ••• 

... 

3 

... 



3 

i 

.Miscellaneous 

••• ••• 


... 


... 


11 



Total 


94 

mm 

43 

301 

266 


Rajputs ... 



11 

1 


20i 

32f 


Bralimins,.. 


.. 


... 


81 

HI 


Jat ... 

««( 

«• 


2 


20| 

361 

t3 

§1 

AUr 

••1 *•» 

.. 


... 

i 

S 

8 

201 


Gujar 

••• Aft 

t* 


3 

3 

111 

28 


Mina ... 

••• •»» 

• • 


**. 

... 

111 

111 


^Miscellaneous 

ttt 

.. 

6 

61 

11 

n 

211 



Total 


66 

121 

6 

871 

162 



Qeand Totai 

■■ 

160 

111 

48 

118 

427 
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’ (1) Thus out of 427 estates in the four talisils tlie Meos liold no less tlian 266 

or over 62 per cent. In Kishangarh they 
^ ■ ' hold, considerably more than all the other 

tribes combined, in Ramgarh and Govindgarh they are in an overwhelming pre- 
ponderance, and in Lachmangarh they hold one-fourth of the estates and more 
than any other single tribe. A full account of the Meos is given at pages 38 — 40 of 
the Alwar Gazetteer and on page 29 of the Gnrgaon Settlement Report. Though 
claiming Rajput descent, tliey bear little resemblance to their Rajput neighbours 
*in cbar/icter or features, and are more probably akin to the aboriginal Mina tribes 
(still Hindu) with which many of their tribal sub-divisions are identical, or are a 
cross between the latter and Rajputs. 

Though nominally Musalmans, they adhere to many Hindu customs, c.y., 
revere Hindu deities, have Brahman Purohits at their marriages, do not inter- 
marry within the got^ are often called by Hindu names ending in Singh, drink 
spirits ; the women dress like Hindu women and wear few ornaments, while 
the men decorate themselves freely. They are practically ignorant of Islam, 
rarely have mosques in their villages, hardly ever repeat the ritual prayers, being 
generally ignoiant of even the Kalima, so that their religious observances are 
confined to attending the Id prayers once a year. In fact, as well observed in 
the Gurgaon report, they observe the feasts of both religions, the fasts of neither. 
Lately, however, there has been some revival of Islam amongst some of them, 
' started by certain Musalman officals in Alwar, who sent ilaulvis amongst them, 
and continued in the direction of Wahabism by certain preachers from Swat, one 
of whom is said to have made his head-quarters at Indore, whence he or his 
preachers make periodical visits to arouse the religious spirits among the half 
converted and wavering Muhammadans in Alwar, Bhartpur, etc. So far the 
only result has been to create discord between the reformed and the so-called 
orthodox Muhammadans, as even at the Id they will not meet for worship in 
one mosque. 

As agriculturists the Meos, though they formerly had a bad name, seem to 
have improved considerably under a settled rule. While the men are lazy, the 
women are energetic and industrious, and do most of the field work except the 
ploughing. They are suh-divided into 12 p&ls or Jbranches, viz . : — ' 


Dhumrot, 

Nai, 

Landawatj 

Dulot, 

Dingal, 

Seigal, 


Chirklot, 
Pandlot, 
Monot, 
Ratawatj 
Dharwalj 
Kalesa, 


which though often at violent enmity with one another are clannish enough to 
combine at once against outsiders. The fi.rst six sub-tribes are the most com- 
mon in, Alwar. All are alike impulsive, short-siglited, easily led , especially in the 
wrong direction, litigious, not hospitable for Musalmans, but ruinously extra- 
vagant on caftein occasions, such as weddings and funerals. They want the 
stamina of the Jats. Prosperity turns a Meo’s head, adversity makes him lose 
it, and as they themselves freely admit they are only good while kept well under. 
Their faculties are however sharper than those of any other tribe except perhaps 
the Ahirs, and this makes them keen defenders of their own interests and quick 
to observe and resent any injustice. 


(2) Other Musalman tribes, Khanzadas, Saiyids and converted Rajputs 

(known as Ranghars) hold only 18 estates between 
them. The Khanzadas, who are in all probability 
descended from Jadu Rajputs of Ehurtpur convert- 
ed to Islam in the 14th century, were the ruling race at down to Mogul rule, 
and claim to have held 1,484 villages with their capital Tijara. 


Otbtr Mns'ilmnn tribes, Khanza ^as, 
Saijids, Banghars* 
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Mr. Channing (page 30, Gurgaon Eeport) is inclined to (regard them as the 
noble class among the aboriginal Meos and Minas, and in appearance and 
character they certainly resemble the Meos rather than the Eajputs. They still 
retain some Hindu customs in tlieir marriage ceremonies, but are more orthodox 
than the Meos, as they attend the mosque prayers and veil their women. They 
are now in a very depressed state, lazy cultivators, quarrelsome and querulous; 
in fact they combine the apathy of the Rajput uitli the Meo’s litigiousness and 
disregard of truth. Saiyids aud Ranghars are agriculturally on the same level 
as Khanzadas. Their villages are generally badly cultivated, as they are averse 
to labour themselves and do not get any aid from their women. 


(3) Of the Hindu tribes the Rajputs though politically the most important 

are agriculturally the feeblest. They own 32| 
Khalsa estates and many in jagir, chiefly in 
Lachmangarh. Most of these Khalsa estates were originally held revenue" 
free, but were gradually resumed by Bakhtawar Singh and Banni Singh, 
money grants or grants of land {Icabila IcJiarch) being given instead. Here as 
elsewhere the Rajputs are poor agriculturists, hut many of them have revenue 
free grants to help them to eke out a living, and some are also in State service 
in Alwar or Jaipur. Their favourite occupation is Shikar, their favourite 
amusement opium eating. Only the pressure of poverty drives them to work 
with their own hands, and they are much handicapped hy being able to get no 
help from their women-folk in field ’ work. Intellectually dull, they have a 
certain hereditary candour and regard for truth which makes it a relief to come 
to a Rajput village. 


(4) Jats, Gujars and Ahirs are in order tlie next most important tribes of 
. ... Hindu Zamindars, holding 36^, .28 and 20i villages 

a s, njare, irs. respectively, mainly in Kishangarh and Lachman- 

garh. Here, as elsewhere in this part of India, the Ahirs take the palm as 
thrifty, peaceable, industrious and prosperous cultivators. ^The Jats as 
cultivators are little inferior to them, though more litigious and extravagant. 
The Gujars in this part of Alwar show little of the lawless cattle-lifting 
tendencies with which they are generally credited. They devote themselves 
almost entirely to agriculture, and their villages are little, if at all, inferior 
to those of the Jats. 


(6) Brahmins who hold 11 estates in Kishangarh and Lachmangarh and 
Brahmans Minas who hold 11^ in Lachmangarh, though ' 

the social gulf between them is very wide, are on 
about the same plane as agriculturists. The Minas are always aud the 
Brahmin frequently helped hy their women in outdoor work. 


(6) The agricultural or Zamindari Minas are distinguished from the 

chauhidara or watchmen class, and now almost 
form that separate caste of well behaved agri- 
culturists, which it has been the aim of the Alwar rulers to encourage at the 
expense of the chaukidara Minas who are tlie hereditary thieves and cut- 
throats of these parts, one of whom is sure to he found associated in any evil 
deed that requires secrecy or daring. * 


(7) Miscellaneous Hindu castes, Mails, Bauyas, Bhusars, etc., own 21^ 

Miscellaneous Hindu tribes. Gstates. Of.these the Mails display the best and 

the Banyas the worst husbandry. 

All of the leading tribes have been established on their present settlements 
for centuiies, and have been little affected by war, anarchy or misgovemment, 
the effects of which rarely penetrate permanently within the village com- 
munity. 

23. The really disturbing element is famine, and this fact is significantly 
Famines. marked hy the people who often date events 

with reference to the different famine years. 
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At page- 99 of the' Alwar _ Gazetteer a list of- the famine years is giTen. 
The most serious were those of — 


1840 

• •• 

... A'. D. 1783-84. 

/ 

1890 ' 

• •• 

1833-34. 

1917 


... 1860-61 (athsira). 

1925 

... 

... 1868-69 (pacHsra). 


While since last settlement there have been the terrible famine of St. 1934, 
1877-78, and the droughts of 1884 and 1896-97, which have been already referred 
to in connection with the rainfall. The breakdown of village communities 
and the desertion • of villages can generally be traced to one of these 
famine years. 


24. Tip to 1838 the State revenue had been levied in kind, the State claiming 
, half the gross produce plus one- thirteenth of 
the remainder lor expenses of collection. On 
certain crops bigha rates were taken. The local or kacha bigha varies with 
the locality according to the length of they or measuring chain. The chain 
in these tahsils is 20 gathds or 68 yards (of 33 inches each), and 
deducting 2- gathds or 6 yards 26| inches for the distance between the 
ground and the point at which the chainmen bold it in measuring, the net length 
is 52 yards (of 33 inches) 6^ inches. The kacha bigha is a square jarih or 
chain, and its relation to the pakka or Shahjahani bigha (which was introduced 
at the regular settlement and is made up of a square jarih of 20 gathds and 60 
native or 55 English yards in length) is as nearly as possible While the 
relation of the pakka bigha to the statute acre is ( -'^) i.e., exactly f or *625. 


25. In 1838 Diwan Ammu Jan of Delhi and his two brothers were introduced 

to Maharaja Banni Singh, and they gradually got 
the entire administration under their control. 


Introduction of cash 25 assessment. 


Their reforming energy, the results of which chiefly went to fill their own 
pockets rather than the State exchequer, soon extended itself to the land revenue, 
and they began to substitute cash payments for kind. Contracts were given to 
villagers first for one year, then for two or three and even for longer periods. In 
1851 the Dewans were charged with corruption, and the enormous sum of 21 
lakhs was proved against them. They were imprisoned, but released on disgorg- 
ing 7 lakhs, and soon regained their ancient influence. Colonel Cadell in his 
first report of the Alwar Agency for 1S71-72 states that though the Dewans were 
too shrewd to entangle themselves openly in the rebellion ( of 1857 ), Major 
Impey (who in 1858 on their expulsion assumed charge of the State) had 
undoubted proofs of the sympathy and shelter afforded by them to rebels. 

26. On the death of Banni Singh in 1867, his son Sbeodan Singh, then a 
, hoy of 12^- years, succeeded. The Dewans soon 

obtained such an influence over him, leading 
him to adopt the Muhammadan style of dress 
and speech and surround himself with Muhammadan servants, even it is said 
proposing to arrange a Muhammadan marriage lor him with a girl of their own 
family; that the long suffering Thakurs, who for 20 years had been excluded from 
all power and office, at last rose in rebellion. The Dewans were attacked, the 
' son of one and several of their followers were killed, they themselves made prison- 
ers and deported from-the State in August 1858. . Captain Nixon, the Political 
Agent of Bhartpur, was ordered to Alwar, where lie restored order, and appointed a 
Council of Regency, with the leading Tliaknr, Lakhdir Singh, as President. In 
November 1868 Captain Impey was appointed Political Agent and held that 
bflB.ce till March 1863, during whioh period he Pot , only reorganised the 
totten administration, hut by carrying out the three years and ten years’ settle- 
ments, laid the foundations of the subsequent pz'osperity of the State. 
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27. As regards the old jmefcbods of assessment Major Powlett -writes (page 185, 

I ormcT metliods of Collection. Gazetteer) } — 

“ Before Captain Impey’e settlement there were in vogue four modes of getting the 
annual land revenue Kanhit or appraisement of the standing corn. 

Batax, weighment of the gathered grain, the State taking ^ and^lh of the remaining 

half. 

Chahota, a rough money a'sessment, left to the villngers to distribute and sometimes, 
though not often, prolonged for more than a season or even more than a year. 

Bxglicri or assessment of the pergunna crop rate per bigha, fixed almost permanently 
by the Dntbar for each kind of crop, sometimes JipAerf, ehakota and would all be 
employed in the same village in the same year. 

Contract for a short term of years, sometimes with the proprietors, sometimes with a 
speculator ; the latter would make his collections either by the pergunna crop rates or by the 
other methods. This system began to come much into vogue 40 years ago. It seems to 
have been introduced by the Mnssalman members of Maharaja Banni Singh, and before 
Major Impey’s settlement it prevailed extensively, indeed pretty generally, tbronghout 
the State. " 

28. The actual working of the system may best be described in Major Impey’s 

Working of the old system. OWH WOrds I— 


" Formerly all payments were made by issue of bills on the tabsils, thus a regiment 
had to be paid for the past six months, all payments being half-yearly. The aggregate 
amount was made up by money orders in different districts on the summer or winter crops, 
as the ease might be. The bill was given to a party of the regiment, who proceeded to the 
tahsil on whicb it was 'drawn, perhaps 40 miles distant. The tahsildar then assigned the 
detaahment certain villages from which the men on their own behalf were to levy the amonnt 
due. The smallest sums were thns liquidated. When the village was weak, or tl e 
tahsildar owed it a grudge, the unhappy ryots were plundered, not a cooking pot escaping 
the rapacity of the hungry troops, often long in arrears and baulked of their pay. Again an 
individual without favour would wait months at the talisil to receive bis jietty wages, 
generally until he had propitiated the Amla by a douceur. Previous to their ejection, tlie 
Muhammadan ministers had entire control of this department, to the exolusion, in all but the 
subordinate posts, of any but their immediate friends and sup[ orters. From each vDlage a 
quota was levied as Nazarana for their private benefit, over and above the Government 
dues. A system of plunder and oppiession was practised on the unfortunate ryots under 
the Kham system, which added to torture .and ill-t"e itment of the worst nature, made 
numbers abjodon their houses and caused moie and more land to fall out of cultivation. It 
was not the sum which had come into tbe Raj coffers which hod impoverished the ryots 
and thinned the population, but it was the last screw to benefit tbe Dewans and distiict 
officials, all of whom conniving at the malpractices, considered it only fair to share in the 
spoil,” 


This is graphic picture of native revenue adminstration in tbe “ good old 
days ” eveu under a strong ruler. It would apply almost word for word to any 
district in tbe central Punjab under Ranjit Singh’s rule. 


29. Captain Impey’s first measure was to wipe away all these abuses and in 

bis three years’ settlement to give large initial 
reductions on tbe former demand, so . as to 
set the people on their legs again, accompanied 
by progressive enhancement. During tbe ten years, 1848-49—1857-58, 
the average denaand bad been for the whole State Rs. 16,21,083, in 
1F68-69 it was Rs.13,87, 677, while for tbe three years’ settlement it was fixed 
as follows : — 


ir 


1859- 60 

1860- 61 
1881-62 
Average 


••• ••• 

••• 

••• t** 


• •• 


• •t 

• •t 


To quote from the Administration Report of 1871-72 : — 


Rf, 

13,88,816 

14,27,299 

14,77,160 

14,29,245 


“ The ' measure^ was hailed with the greatest delight by the people, many deserted 
villages were reinhabited and thousands of acres were brought under cultivation. The new 
demand was cheerfully paid, and on the expiry of the settlement the people gladly accepted 
new leases at considerably enhanoeJ rates for a farther period of 10 years, the average 
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demand for tlie ten years (1862-63 to 1871-72) being raised to Es. 17,19, 875, an average 
annual increase of nearly 2 lakbs over the average of tbe ten years piiortotbe establish- 
ment of the agency. The new demand fell lighter on the people than the former one, 
the amount illegally extorted fiom them by the oiBcials under the former regime having 
been greater than the increase in the Government demand.” 

In Captain Impey’s settlements no special survey was made, the areas of 
cnltivation, etc., being taken from tbe local tanungo’s records, nor were any ' 
records prepared beyond a proceeding showing with whom tbe settlement was 
made, and for what amount. His assessments were based like the summary 
settlements of the Punjab, on the average collections of preceding years, and 
a rough estimate of the villages’ capacity to pay. 


The readiness of the people to take up the three and ten years’ assessments, 
even when the demand was mucli enhanced, was due to the fact that the demand 
was now for the first time fixe*d, where as under the kham system they were 
at the mercy of the ofiicisls. "Watchmen (shahnas) on behalf of the Raj used to 
be turned on to watch the crop ; when reaped, these afiixed their mark (chauk) 
and the crop could not then he removed or disposed of. This gave the watch- 
men and other collecting officials unlimited opportunities of extortion. The 
three and ten years’ settlements moreover were made in nearly all cases with the 
zamindars themselves, thus recognising their prior right in the land, and leading 
indirectly to the growth of hiswadari or proprietary rights in their favour, which 
were recognised aid recorded when the regular settlement was made. 


30. Major Cadell in his report for the year 1871-72 remarks that the ten 
„ , . . ^ , . , , ^ vears’ settlement, which was made during 

Worl:.ngofC.ptu.nIn,p.ys.ottlcments. njinority, bubtO Wbich the yOUDg Chief 

was obliged to hind himself to adhere before he was invested with power in 1864, 
was the salvation of the State. The Chief in the main respected its terms, hut 
Major Cadell remarks that, although the assessments were not enhanced, it 
became the practice to anticipate the proper period for collecting the revenue 
wher" the crops which should have supplied the means were barely above ground. 
'W’-'en, owing to the misgovernraent of the Maharao and the rebellion of the 
Thakurs in 1870, the management of the State was again vested in the Political 
Agent and Council, this abuse (not uncommon even now in Native States) was 
remov^'i^-^«-'Che collections were made, in accordance with the terms of the 
settlement, after the harvest. Major Cadell rightly claims tliat this*(on account 
of the high interest which the zamindars had formerly to pay to money-lenders 
for the temporary accommodation) was equivalent to a remission of from 20 to 
25 per cent, on the demand. 


At the same time the number of tahsils, which during the minority had been 
reduced from 21 to 17, was in 1872 further reduced from 17 to 12, the present 
number, and the limits then fixed have with few alterations been maintained 
up to date. 


31. The ten years’ settlement expired with the spring harvest of 1872. In 

January of that ye^v 'Captain Powlett, 
the Settlement Officer, commenced investi- 
gations for a temporary settlement to last while the operations for a regular 
settlement were being carried out. To quote from the Administration Report of 
1872-73 


“ It was known that while tbe demand under tbe ten years’ settlement fell lightly on 
tbe whole, some portions of tbe State were assessed more highly than others. Under these 
circnmstances it was only fair to the Slate and to the cnltivatois that the assessments should 
be at once revised, and revised in such a manner that there should be enhancement of 
revenue which would cover the cost of the settlement operations and pi ovide funds for the 
iuetease of irrigation.” 

The circumstances of each village were carefully enquired into, the enquiry 
occupying a period of about eight months, and the result was that enhancements 
were made to tbe extent of Rs. 1,53,736, while the deductions amounted to Rs. 
23,866. Tbe average annual colleciions during tbe ten years’ settlement had 
been Rs. 17,19,815, the demand for the closing year 1871-72 was Rs. 17,76,569 
(Report of 1872-73), and the collection for that year Rs. 17,62,034. The 
result of this revision was,* therefore, to raise the demand to Rs. 19,06,426^ 
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a net increase of Rs. 1,28,870 or 78 per cent. (Report of 1872-73). Major 
Powlett at page 184 of the Gazetteer shons the demand of the summary settle- 
ment as Rs. 18,92,613, but as in tlie table at page lb 9 the average collections 
during its term are given as Rs. 19,06,030, it appears that the figures quoted 
from the Administration Report of 1872-73 are correct. In introducing the new 
demand the instalments for the autumn and spring harvest, which were formerly 
equal, were fixed roughly with reference to the produce of each harvest. 

So far my remarks as to the three years, ten years, and summary settlements 
have applied to the State as a whole, so that it nill be unnecessary to return to 
the subject in future reports. I shall now refer to their financial results in the 
^ahsils under assessment. 

The annexed table shows the demand and incidence per cultivated higah 
of the successive assessments, the figures for the regular settlement (including 
progressive and for 1896-97 being also given for comparison : — ■ 


TAnsit. 

3TElS8*fi^TTrl^lrB^T. 

1 

10 rEABB*flfcTn,B u a K r. 

SrWMABT 1 
BEITLP* 

EnoutAB 

BZTTLEMENT, 

1606 07. 

1 

Amount 

Por biguii 

Amount 

Per blgaK 

Amoant. 

Amount, 

Per bfgah 

Amount, 

Per bigah. 


Ee. 

Rp. A. P* ! 

Es. 1 

Ea, A. p. 

Bfl. 1 

Es« 

Es, A. P. 

Eb. 

Es, 

Ei«liongarh 

1,40,C07 

110 

1,73.637 

14 4 

1,87,184 

1,08,645 

17 0 

2,13,181 

17 6 

Eamgarh 

1,39,051 

2 6 1 

1,70,055 

2 8 10 

],eO,BC3 

1,88,437 

1 14 4 

2,03,083 

1 14 3 

GonndgsTh 

78,677 

2 3 S 

68,200 

m 

E6.S37 

00,112 

1 

1 15 7 

76,411 

1 14 0 

ZiflchmBQgarb • • • « • 

1,21,003 

16 0 

1,62,785 


' 1,64,050 

1,62,661 

1 8 10 

1,73,764 

13 6 

Toiai . 

4,86,229 

... 

6,85,627 

... 

6,10,043 

0,3S,655 


0,CC,420 

... 


The figures will not tally with those given by Major Powlett at page 189, 
Gazetteer, as the latter shows only collections. Moreover there have been 
some transfefs of estates and resumptions of mafis and jagirs, and the figures 
now given show the demand for each tahsil as noio constituted, and this is why 
the final demand of the regular settlement varies so much from that of the year 
1896-97, though no enhancement had been meantime made. The figures show-- 
ing incidence of the three and ten years’ assessments are not very reliable, as they 
are based on the old approximate areas in the kanungo’s papers converted into 
pakka bigahs. 

Comparing the present demand with that of the three years’ settlement, it will 
be seen that, except in Govindgarh, where, owing to the loss of the Ruparel irriga- 
tion, the demand was reduced at the summary and regular settlements, in all other 
tahsils there has been an almost uniform enhancement of from 43 to 45 per cent. 
Detailed figures of the balances accruing during former settlements are not 
available but enquiry shows them to have been inconsiderable. 

32. The regular settlement carried out by Major Powlett witb the assist- 
Eegninr settlement auce of Captain Abbott, who was for a 

( 1 ) Kcsuits for the whole state. time (April 1874 to December 1876 when 

Major Powlett held the office of Political Agent) in independent charge, at a 
cost of Rs. 3,10,000 was introduced in all tahsils from 1st September 
1876. Por the whole State the initial demand was Rs. 19,69,186, rising to 
Rs. 20,19,777 in the 12th year, as compared with Rs. 17,76,669, the demand 
for the last year of the ten years’ settlement and Rs. 19,06,426 during the sum- 
mary settlement. Owing to lapse of some estates and grant of others revenue 
free, the above figures are not a quite accurate basis for comparison. In the 
Administration Report of 1875-76 Major Cadell writes that the new demand 
on the villages which have come under both settlements show an increase of 
lli rising to 16 per cent., to justify which there was an increase of 24 per cent, 
in cultivation, 14 per cent, in masonry wells and 65 per cent, in ploughs. 

















Of the four tahsils under consideration, Ramgarli ard Lachmangarh were 
^ , ■ . inspected and assessed bv Maior PoAvlet in person, 

Kisliangarh ana Goyindgarli by feiuperintendents 
Ram Gopal and Bira Lai respectively, Major Powlett exercising a close super- 
vision over the ■work. The Jama fVasil Baqi statement (^No. 3) shows the 
changes in assessment from year to year, but it may be convenient to explain 
them briefly here, reconciling the figures with those given on page 189 of the 
Alwar Gazetteer : — 


Items. 

KisnBKOABn. 

JiAMBXEn. 

Gotixdoaeh. 

Lachitak- 

GAnir, 

Initial demand . • . . . 

Pinal demand (adding progressive jamas) . 

UK. 

1,93,145 

1.98,645 

Es. 

1,83,847 

1,88,437 

Es 

89,913 

90,112 

Ep. 

1,89,116 

*14820 

jaidad. 

1,62,681 

1 14;820 
jaidad. 


r 

1. Lapsed mafi villages (3) . 

R«. 

(a) 16,500 

Rs. 

(/) 8,875 

Rs. 

Es. 

(^•) 400 



2. Transfer of villages . . 

... 

(c) 4,700 

(t) 1,675 

1,264 



3. Lapsed mafi plots , . 

77 

1,206 

728 

... 

o 


4. State lands assessed . 

(i) 1.50 

(^) 500 

... 

... 

p 

p 

K - 

03 


5. Lands excluded from assessment at 
settlement. 

195 

. 

... 

... 

< 

Pi 

p 


6. Alluvian ..... 

(c) 536 

... 

• •• 

... 



7. Exchange between villages . 

834 

... 

... 

... 



8. Increase on settlement jama owing 
to kbam. 

... 

29 

... 

... 


Si 

9. Fixed water advantage rate imposed 


• •• 


in) 800 



Total increase 

17,792 

14,810 

2,303 

1,964 



1. Grant of village in mafi . 

... 

... 

... 

(0 1,84« 

o 

H 


2. Transfer of villages . . 

3. Grant of mafi plots . . 

... 

... 

4,700 ■) 
te) [ 
11,187 3 

• •• 

P 

P 

P 

« - 
tn 
< 

W 


4. Errors in assessment of mafis, etc. . 

5. Deluvion .... 

(c) 1,963 

12 

117 

18 

o 

p 


6. Exchange between villages . . 

266 

... 

... 

... 



7. Eeduotion for over-assessment 

(<?) 806 

(^) 50 

• •• 

(m) 3,718 



8. Acquisition of land by State 

221 

102 

• • • 

107 



Total decrease ' . 

3,250 

mmm 

16,004 

5,691 



r Increase • . • . 

TsTnf ) , 

14,536 

14,646 

... 

... 



(. Decrease .... 

• •• 


13,701 

3,727 



Demand of 1896-97 

2,13,181 

2,03,083 

76,411 

1,58,934 

kbalsa. 

_ 14.850 
jaid.id. 



GEiND Totai. 

... 

... 

... 

1,73,764 


E t 


\a) to Kamgarlxacd {b) to Bbartpur Staco. 
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The explanation of the larger sums are 

(a) Tliree ie^tates — HarsauU, Sheikhpur and Kbolia— brcame khalsa from jaidad in 
187b-77. 

[h) State Eund given up to GhaBauli and Khanpur and assesped. 

(c) Eeduct|on oE Rb. 1,963 given for Banding caoBed by the Rnsgan nala andatiibutary 

of the Sabibi in nine estates, of which Es. 536 reimposed in three. 

(d) Eeduotion in throe villages, Khairthal R«. 441, Ilamnagar Rs, 300, Jhorjhila Rs. 05. 

(e) Chitwai (Rs. 3,200) and Jadauli (Rs. 1,500), trans-fuired from Govindgarh to 

Eatngarh. 

(/) Onthwal (Rs. 3,600), Chaiimu (Rs. 4,800), Khaikhari (Re. 475) rcsnmed. 

(^) Manglislipura granted from Bund Jadauli at (Es. 500) fixed asseBSment. 

{Ii) Bavonrable assessment to Thakur-i of Bamankhera. 

(») Pipal Khera Khurd transferred from Lachmangarh to Govindgaili. 

(j) Rive esllates transferred to Bbartpur by exchange, 

(^) Antapuja jagir resumed. 

(l) Pipalkhera (Rs. 1,575) transferred to Govindgarh and Galhwari to Eajgath. 

(m) Es. 3,000 reduced in Miinjpur and Rs. 700 in Hat'ana from 1835. 

(«) A fixed' assessment w.ns imposed on the da/iri lands of Lachmangarh itisLad of 
a fluctuating bignb rntc. 


The progressive enhancement amounted to Ils.5,500 in Ki.shengarh, E.b. 4,590 
in Biumgarh, where it was taken in twenty estates. Ks. 2C0 only in Govindgarh 
in one estate, and Rs. 3,54.5 in seventeen estates in Lachmangarh. 

33. Major Powlett’s final report of the settlement was contained in a letter 
„ . . , . „ . I , dated Otli February 1877 to the Political Agent. 

* , Tins IS not complete m itself, and cannot be proper- 

ly understood without reference to his earlier reports in which fuller details 
are given, vin , : — 


(1)^ Letter of 25th March 1874i, giving an account of the methods of 
survey and the progress made. 

■ (2) Letter No. 258, dated 12th May 1875, in which the principles of 
assessment and tlie procedure followed are discussed. 

(3) Letter No. 13, dated 24tli February 1876, in which a brief account 
of each tahsil and the financial results is given. 

It is a pity that no comprehensive account of a work carried out with such 
local knowledge and soundness was submitted, and tlie omission was commented 
upon, in the Agent to the Governor-General’s letter No. 1111, dated the 21st 
April 1877, as follows ; — 

“A Inrge portion of this report is merely transcribed from a letter No. 2.58, dated the 
l-2th May 1875, sent up by Major Powlett nearly two jears ago, and the additions now 
made io that letter are not very important. The appendices do not inelude some of the leturns 
and appendices which' are essential for showing the precise incidence of a new assessment, and 
the report itself does not explain several points which are material for understanding the 
general effect of a new assessment, and the considerable changes made upon the system which 
preceded it. 

“ However although these papers do not of themselves provide material sufficient for 
forming a general opinion upon the lesults of Major Powlett’s work for the last lour years, 
vet I have no doubt that you are right in considering them very cieditable to him, and in 
acoepting the settlement as piactically good and sound.” 

From the letter quoted tbe following account of Major Powlett’s method 
is summarised. j 

34. The State share was generally assumed to be two-thirds of the net 
stnndard of asseEsment } by Major assets {i.e,, of what the landlord could get from 
_ a tenant), which was the share formerly taken in 
the North-West Provinces; whore more than two-thirds was already paid 
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witliout difficulty, reduction was not allowed unless tlie revenue exceeded 
three-fourths, and in some special cases more than three-fourths was taken, 
provided that a substantial reduction was given on what had long been paid. 

35. This relatively high standard is justified by the fact ( 1 ) that the 
His justifiostion of it. pavgana revenue crop rates, which prevailed before 

Alajorimpeys settlements, show that the State 
revenue was then intended to be the whole rental, mimis an allonance of 2 to 
6 per cent, to the lambardars for collection, and even level w.nste land bad to 
pay 5 to 10 annas per acre, (2) that the assessment based on this standard does 
not exceed one-fourth of the gross produce, and one-fourth was formerly regard- 
ed as a favourable rate to be paid by Thakurs. Jagirdars frequently take one- 
third. % 


(3) Prior to Captain Impey’s settlements jagir villages were always better 
off than khalsa, the resumption' of a jagir was regarded as a calamity by the 
zamindars, whereas khalsa villages were now prosperous and contented as com- 
pared with jagir. The assessment of jagir villages on the same principle as 
khalsa would lead to discontent among the whole body of jagirdarS (as in the 
Punjab) who had usurped proprietary rights, while undue generosity to khalsa 
ryots might lead to an uprising of the jagir ryots against their masters. 

(4) Tenderness for the ryots is regarded by officials of Native States as an 
amiable hut pernicious weakness, and generosity towards them a wanton 
surrender of State interests. If the assessment were made light, there would 
he a disposition on the part of the Durbar to disregard it when the Agency is 
removed, or to be doubly hard on the ryots after its expiry. 


36. So far as to the standard of assessment, it is clear that Afajor Powlett 
, , was bv no means disposed to be lenient in assessins. 

Now as to the methods by whmh he arrived at that 
standard, * 


The preliminary survey give details of soil chahi, dahti^ iarani, eultur- 

able, etc. The fields on the village map were then 
^ roarked off into blocks, each in a rin^ fence, by 

the Superintendent or Settlement Officer to show the natural classification into 
chiknot, matUyai' and hhur, and the khasras completed accordingly. These 
classifications were tested, and actual or theoretical rent rates ascertained for 
each, either by actual enquiry in the village or, as there was generally a con- 
''spiracy to conceal rents, by comparison with — 

{a) adjoining jagir villages, 

{])) mafi holdings, 

(c), villages managed kham, 

(fZ) all round rent rates in highly assessed villages which practically re- 
I presented the letting value of the worst land. 

Another test applied was that of the old pargana cash rates on different 
„ , crops, which were supposed also to represent the 

In many villages (see Ramgarh, Alwar, Lachmangarh note hooks) an at- 
p , tempt was made to calculate the total produce for 

( ) ro uce es ima e. Settlement and its value at the average 

price current of the last ten years (page 98, Gazetteer). The assessment im- 
posed was generally about one-fourlh of the valuation. 

The results of these enquiries were collected in the village assessment 
paper, and, after inspecting the estate, the assessing officer after comparing them 
noted the jama he considered proper, having reference to the two-thirds net assets 
standard. This, if not arrived at by the Settlement Officer himself, was 
checked by him. When the jamas of a whole tahsil had thus been arrived at, 
they were announced and time allowed- for appeals or objections. If such were 
preferred, the Settlement Officer, if necessary, revisited the estate, studied the 
reports of the Superintendent or reviewed his own, making alterations where 
necessary. 
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As a final jireoaution all village assessments were reviewed with the tahsil- 
, „ , dars and local Icanungos, and slight modifications 

(4) T«h..idar, and kan„..„os consnitod. ^ deference to thcit Opinions. 

Account was also taken of the profits of the waste— tanks, fruits, trees, 

etc. — hut the waste generally consists of rocky 
(6) iiiacciianoouB assets, liills rarely valucd as high as 1| annas per higah. 

If the area was small, it was left out of consideration, 

Bajput estates w'ere rarely assessed above half assets. Those who establish- 
ed claims to hold land on payment of chautli-bat 
Favonrabio nsBcBsmcnt. pi'oduce) wcrc givcD a remission of di annas 

per rupee, though a full assessment would not exceed one-fourth. 

• 37. The pitch of assessment in proportion to the net assets (nikasi), the 
, , , r.ite per culiiyated bigah, and the percentage of 

1 c 1 0 t e asBcsaraont. increase on the ten years’ and summary settlements, 

are shown for each tahsil as then constituted below : — 


Tahsil. 

10 rears* 
settlement. 

Kct assets. 

A88»0iMtKT. 

PaoroMxoir 
TO K«T 
ASSETS. 

IXCjieASE OR 
nXCBEABE rSB 
rXIT, OK 10 
TEABI’ SETTLE. 

wskt. 

Ij crease 
or 

decrease 

on 

snm» 

mart 

fettle- 

ment. 

: Rate teb hioba. 

InllUI. 

Finsl. 

Inltbl. 

Fin 111. 

! 

Inllbt. 

Fin.] 

InitW. 

Final. 


Rb. 

Gb, 

Bb. 


7. 

7. 




Rf. A. P. 

Rb. a. p. 

KiBhnngarh 

1.73,087 

3,01,222 

1,93,145 

1,98,019 

04 

66 

+ 11-2 

+ 144 

+ 0-1 

17 1 

17 9 

Bamgarh . 

1,67, 25B 

2,70,701 

1,33,857 

1,88,437 

C8 

1 

70 i 

1 

+ 9-19 

+ 12-0 

+ 0-8 

1 13 7 

1 14 4 

Gotindgarh 

1,00,209 

1,11,007 

89,9.2 

90,112 ; 

80 

80 

-10 

-10 

-10 

115 6 

1 16 7 

I.achmangnrh . 

1,42,410 

2,22,287 

« 

1,69,916 

1,02,001 ^ 

72 

73 6 

+ H*i 

+ 14-2 

+ 7 

18 4 

1 8 10 

Total 

6,83,501 

9,05,817 

0,20,620 

G, 39,865 

GO 

70-6 

7-3 

96 

... 

*.* 

... 


To justify the increase taken in these tahsils there was the following 
increase in wells and cultivation as compared with the ten years, settlement: — 


Tahsil. 

Wells. 

Caltivation. 

Kishangarh .... 

f 

• 

• 

10 per cent. 

mi. 

Bamgarb .... 

• 

• 

• 

18 „ 

29 

Govindgarh .... 

• 

• 

• 

5 

. 16 

Lachmangarh . • 

« 

• 

• 


27 


It will he seen that, as compared with the net assets, the final assessment 
was lowest in Kishangarh — 66 per cent,, while it exceeded the two-thirds 
standard considerably in Govindgarh, where 80 per cent, or four-fifths were 
taken; slightly in Eamgarh— 70 per cent. ; and appreciably in Lachmangarh, 
where 73 ‘6 or nearly three-fourths were taken. 

Eeviewing the figures in the light of the revenue history of the last 
twenty-two years and the experience now gained, my own opinion and that 
of the Superintendent is that Kishangarh and Govindgarh were assessed com- 
paratively lightly, Bamgarh fully and Lachmangarh highly. Majoy Powlott’s 
reasons for reducing the ten years’ assessment by 10 per cent, in Govindgarh, 
notwithstanding the increase of 6 per cent, in wells and 16 per cent, in cultiva- 
tion, were thus recorded by him : — 

“Formerly this pargana was irrigated by the waters of the Knpaiel brought into it by 
the Haznri band. Though the tahsil has not been so irrigated since Sambat 1804. (A. D. 1838) 
the high revenue rate which formerly prevailed has been more or less upheld, and 
the consequence is that the pargana is in a very distressed state. Largo remissions were 
necessary and have been made. The jama in some villages was so high that it was 
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marvellous liow the people paid it at all, and I have given substantial reduction, notwith- 
standing that I have not reduced the existing jama unless it was moie than 75 per cent, 
of the nikatii- I have twice made tours in this pargana, and am of opinion that the 
reductions have certainly not been too groat.” 

In these remarks I do not think sufficient allowance was made for the great 
natural fertility of the Goyindgarhsoil (due in part to its having been formerly 
flooded), and to the indirect influence of the B/uparel which makes the water so 
near the surface and abundant that dhera and dhenhlia can be sunk almost every« 
where in circle I in dry years. 


Subsequent working of tho assessment. 


38. The surest test of the assessments is however to he found in their subse- 
quent working, and this will now be considered. 
It may he noted here that the Government of 
India’s letter of 6th January 1897, dealing with 'Major Jennings’ preli- 
minary report, specially refers to this point in thefollowing words : “hut it is 
a mistake to suppose that because Captain Powlett’s rates were paid with ease 
in 1892-93, therefore the assessment was on the whole moderate when first 
imposed. This fact only shows that the demand is moderate now, and Mr. 
Colvin should accordingly ascertain, if possible, how the assessment ' worked 
from the’ first.” 


,, The new assessments received a bad start. The kharif of 1876, in which 
, they were introduced, was a dry season, and though partly redeemed by late 
rains was below the average. The rabi of 1777 was calculated to be an eighth 


below the average. 

Stocks were however plentiful, prices moderate and 

falling, vis .: — 




Wheat 


• 

. 25 seers per rupee. 

Barley 

• • • • « 

• 

. 84 

Jawar 

• • • • • 

• 

. 85 

Gram 

« « » « • 

A 

. 88 


and the revenue appears to liave hoou collected almost in full without serious 
difficulty, the Political Agent recording in his Annual Report that “Major 
Powlett has made a really good practical settlement fair alike to the Durbar and 
the people.” 

39. The following year 1877-78 (Sambat 1934) was marked by perhaps 
„ . the most severe famine that ever devas- 

aminoo / . . tated Rajputana and the South Punjab. 

It was most severely felt in the Mewat embracing these taheils, where the failure 
of rains was greatest. There w’ere occasional showers in May and June, hut 
not sufficient for sowing. With tho exception of 7 cents at Alwar on 6th 
July, not another drop of rain fell till 2xst August when 63 cents were register- 
ed, The autumn crop failed almost completely, Major Cadell estimating the 
outturn as only 200,000 maunds or only one-fifteenth of the normal yield — 
3,000,000 maunds ; and thougli the failture of the rabi which is largely sown 
on wells was not so wholesale, the yield was estimated at only 300,000 maunds 
or one fourth of the normal, 1,200,000 maunds. Thus the State produced only 
600,000 maunds to feed a population of 800,000, for which, calculating the 
consumption as low as 4.^ maunds per head per annum, 3,600,000 maunds were 
required. The deficiency could not he made good by import, as nearly all 
the neighbouring States prohibited the export oC grain, and, though the haniyas 
held considqrahlo stocks, they appear to have behaved badly throughout, and to 
have refus!\d accommodation to any hut their oldest and safest clients. 

.The condition of the cattle was even worse. Owing to the failure of grass 
and fodder, the mm and HJear trees were shorn of their branches to feed the 
cattle, but this resource was soon exhausted and the cattle began to die in 
hundreds. 

By the end of July a general panic set in among the agricultural community, 
specially the Meos, who began to desert their homesteads in thousands. Major 
Oidell writing oh 24th September 1877 notes that the eastern talisils had suffer- 
ed most and that — 

“ The people seem to he making preparations for an almost general exodus. Number 
are bringing in their housohoW goods to the city for s.de, their beds, spinning wheels, 
cooking ulonsils, the doors, rafters and thatch of their houses, even their ploughs and 
bullock yokes. They, were commencing to cut down and sell all the village trees (they 
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had previoiiBly been denuded of their leaves for fodder), but this was stopped. The poor 
people are ready to do anything to raise a little money before starting on their journev s. 
Their ideas ns to where they will go to arc vague in the extreme. Most ot them say they 
will go to Malwa, which they believe to be a parndiso on earth. With their cuttle getting 
thinner every day, and with seemingly no possibility of being able to keep them alive 
here, it is not to bo wondered at that they grasp at any chatico of being able to save them.'” 

Tuesday, as an suspicious day, was generally fixed upon for the start, 
and w'hole bands from neighbouring villages combined and left in a body. 
Major Cadell notes that it Wtis not tliose in absolute poverty who were leaving, 
but those who bad sufficient means to keep them -for a few months. As the 
pinch of scarcity became sharper and paces which up to June had been normal, 
varying from 22 seers per rupee for wheat to 28 for barle}^ .jawar and 
gram, rose to famine pitch, — 10 to 14 seers, — from September to February, 
grain robberies began, and the grain-dealers aggravated the crisis by 
removing their stocks to the towns for safety. The poorer people, village 
menials, etc., who had not the means to emigrate, were now reduced to great 
straits, living on berries, and digging up ant’s nests in search of particles of grain, 
and the mortality began to increase rapidly. 

40. The State authorities, under the able direction of the Political Agent, 

, , ^ ^ Major Cadoll, who all through the crisis remained 

Komedm mensures y I o tft o. constantly OH toui’, endoavouriug to assist and put 

heart in the people, did a great deal to alleviate the distress. The grain-dealers 
at first refused to part with their stocks at all, but a proclamation being issued 
that there would be no interfereneo with the course of trade or prices, grain 
began to flow into the market. To meet the difficulty caused by the money- 
lenders closing their accounts in fear that they would be made to advance the 
whole revenue for their clients, orders were issued that only so raucli revenue 
as was in proportion to the outturn of the crops would be realized during the 
year, and that advances made would he recoverable througli the Courts 
without the usual fees, while if they closed accounts now witliout good reason, 
they would notin future receive aid from the Courts in recovering the debts 
already on tlieir books. This made them more liberal with their advances. At 
the same time advances to tlie extent of Es, 10,530 were made for sinking 
kaeba wells to enable the peoido to raise fodder crop.s, carrots, etc., for 
themselves and their starving cattle. Belief works and poor-houses were also 
started at central places in the State, and though in Alwar, ns elsewhere, the 
intensity of the distress was perhaps hardly gauged fully in the beginning, 
and the relief measures would liave been more effectual if more timely 
employment and food were thus found for several thousands. The relief woiks 
were attended almost exclusively by sweepers and menials. The relief-camp at 
Alwar was kept open till N ovemher 1878. The terrible mortality among the people 
may he gathered from thU fact that in February 1878 out of an average attend- 
ance at the Alwar camp (opened on l4th January) of 2,244, 222 deaths were 
recorded, and in March 610 de.aths out of an average attendance of 2,640. 
Ordinarily Alwar exports a large stock of surplus grain. Tims in 1876-76, 
218,418 maunds were exported against 30,601 maunds imported, while in 1877-78 
the exports fell to 42, 989, while the imports rose to 3,92,992. 

41. As showing the enormous loss of cattle even in the earlier stages of the 

, famine, the following figures for the Lachman- 

XiOSS 01 CtifctiC* 1 *l> T •! i 1 1 ^ • 

garh lahsil are quoted from a report of Major 
Cadeli’s, who says it is a fair sample of the rest of the State : — 


Number on 18th August 1877 


41,557 


'• Died during August 999 

„ „ September 1,773 

Sold 858 

Deported to Malwa 7,078 

Balance on let Oc'obcr . 

Of the cattle taken away, few, if any, were ever brought back, so that in this 
.tahsil the loss in the first three months of the famine was 26 per cent. 

42. The loss of agricultural hands was almost as serious as the following 
T 4 f . 1.1 .T, figures taken from the Annual Eenorts for 

Loss of hands by cmierationnnd dentil. ^Enn J Towor-o i jvi 

1877-78 and 1878-79 show. In the whole 

State, between 1st July 1877 and 3l5t December 1878, the number of persons 
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•wbo left their villages for other States was 43,84.7, of ■which only 8,757 retraced 
their steps, so that by emigration alone the State lost over 35,000 people in 
eighteen months. 


' The esodns in these four tahsils was as follows, and the population of 1872, 
1881 and 1891 is also given for comparison ; — 


, lAHari.. 

Population in 1873. 

Number of people 

WHO EMIGRATED. 

Number of emi- 

OBANTS WHO 
RETURNED. 

Loss BP EMIQBA- j 
TION. 1 

Population of 1881. 

« 

CO 

W 

o 

S3 

o 

*3 

c* 

o 

Ph 

tn 

u 

o 

‘•iS 

'a 

o 

E 

.2 

c5 

*3 

o 

a 

o 

Total. 

Cnltivatorg. 

O 

O 

3 

Total. 

CO 

M 

O 

“d 

> 

'S 

o 

m 

u 

o 

'3 

o 

h 

Total, 

Kishangarh 

60,27-1 

1,460 

626 

2,086 

140 

38 

178 

1,320 

688 

1,803 

62,448 

61,671 

Eamgarh 

63,499 

1,762 

847 

2,599 

189 

no 

299 

1,563 

737 

2,300 

42,470 

47,912 

Govindgarh 

88,268 

939 

3,968 

4,897 

194 

660 

844 

746 

3,308 

4,063 

19,615 

21,694 

Lachmangarh . 

66,189 

7,793 

2,318 

10,111 

1,683 

414 

1,997 

6,210 

1,904 

8,114 

60,982 

60,479 


By emigration therefore in this period of eighteen months Lachraangarh 
lost 12 per cent, of its inhabitants, Govindgarh over 10 per cent., Bamgarh 
over 4 per cent., and Kishangarh about 3 per cent., while, if we compare the 
population of 1872 with that of 1881 (tlie comparison does not apply in 
Govindgarh owing to the transfer of several large villages to other tahsils and 
to Bhartpur), the losses are still more enormons owing to the high mortality of 
the famine year due to scarcity, and of the following year due to malaria mak- 
ing havoc with the emaciated population. 

In spite of the' ten years of comparative prosperity between 1881 and 1891, 
no tahsU, except Kishangarh, had made good its losses and worked up to the 
population of 1872. 

The Political Agent, Major Law, writing in May 1879, says : — 

“If the number of those wlio during the last twenty months hnve died from starvation 
and sickness be added to those who have emigrated, it is calculated that Alwar may be said 
to have lost hardly less than a tenth of the population. What I saw during my four through 
a good part of the State oulr served to confirm such an impression, I do not tliink one came 
across a single village that from its many roofless houses and tumbling walls did not speak 
too plainly of the decimation of tlie rural population, while tbe many unworked wells, the 
small area of irrigated lands, and the worn look of the animals in harness told how great had 
been the loss of cattle. The people seem much depressed, and it will take a good deal of time 
to set them on their legs again.” 

43. The land revenue collection for tbe State, wbicb in 1876-77, fbe first 
■ Eiieits of the famine on the land year of tlie new settlement, bad been Bs. 19,65,885, 

feU ofiE as follows : — 


— 

Arrears collected. 

Current revenue. 





Bs. 

Rs. 

1877-78 . 

• 



250 

10,60,410 

1878-79 . 

• 

• 


1,01,915 

16,08,558 

1879-80 . 

« 

• 


2,07,457 

18,63,230 

1880-81 . 

• 

• 


5,926 

18,58,077 

1881-82 . 

■ • 

• 


7,926 

19,02,351 


F 



81. 


•« 


Tlio attempts made id recover the balance of tlio famine year in tbo two 
following years, before tlie people had recovered from the blow, was very bad 
policy, and completed tlic ruin of several estate.^. 

It toob nearly ten years for the State as a whole to recover from the effects 
of this disasti-ous ramino, while numbers of indimdual estates never recovered 
from tlio shock, and, owing to the desertion of owners and tenants and conse- 
quent inahilitTr to work tho land and ])ay the Government demand, the orrners 
wlio remained oitlier rotnsed responsibility and voluntarily made over tbeir 
rights and liabilities to outsiders, or the transfer was mtulo hy the State of its 
own initiative. Tliis was most frequent m Lachmangavh, which suffered most 
severely. In great numbers of estates, though the old owners held on, tho 
famine broke down tho village tenures and organization. In fact tho fatal year 
Samhat 1931 created an oo'moniic revolution, which shook the agricultural com- 
munity to its foundations and involved a largo portion of it in complete niin. 

d-1. Tho rains of ] 873-79 were heavy but ill-di.strilmted. Their early ccs=a- 
u«rmti of Aoycari 187S-70- tioTi damaged ttic Kliavif Hud coiitmctcd the dry 
^®50-3 i. sowings for tho rabi, Tho ye.ar was a very un- 

hcaltiiy one, and tho zamindars were prostrated with fewer at harvest time. 
Owing to good winter rains the r.abi was fairly snceessful, Init not .sulHcient to 
rooouj) stocks, and prices still continued at famiiio level. Tho rates in ilarch 
1877 'vorc — 


Wheat , 
Barley . 
Jawar . 
Gram . 


. lot 

. 15 
. 1 
. It 


Tlic year 1S79-SO was one of heavy, almost o.vcossivo rain, wliich made the 
season again very unhoaltby. Tho autumn crop would have been a bumper 
one, but suffered from want of watching and wording owing to the general 
sickness. A largo rabi was sown, but high winds at ripening time made the 
outturn rather below average. Prices began to rule easier, tho average rates 
for the year being— t 


Wheat . . . . '.11 

J arvar « . . . . . « . . . .Sty 

Barley m'!. 

Gram ........... 1.') 

Tliero tvns a long brc.ak in tho monsoon rains of ISSO, but a light fall of 
rain in September saved the harvests from being an utter failure. Only one- 
third of the dahri lands were sown, while cbnbi sowing.s contracted. The 
harvests were poor, but tho people wore oncourngod to sow largely by the 
jMahar.aja’s proclamation that no arrears would be collected during the year. 
Prices continued to fall — tho average for the year being — 


Wheat IGi 

•la war .21 

Barley .... ... ...,2{' 

Gram ........... 21 

Prom 1881-82 the harvests took a turn for the better, and, though those 
of the year 1S83-8J- wore rather disastrous, this was only a temporary check 
to the rcturnins: tide of prosperity. Nothing calls for special mention till wo 
came to the harvests of tho last five yc,ars, 1893-91 — ^1897-98. 

45. Tlio year 1893-91 was one of .excoptionally heavy rainfall. Tlic kharif 
ITfirv/st of t!if' Ust fivo jeatB, crop though damaged in places by floods was very 
1603-01, Sambat 1050. abunclaut. Tho rabi snlTored from hail, high 

winds, etc., but was on the whole a fair crop. Tho revenue was collected in 
full and some arrears also realized. Prices were very low in 1891, viz . : — 

Wheat . 

Barley . 

Gram . 


J awar 
Bajra 


20.1 

5.0 

3t 

83 

281 


The monsoon rains of 1891' 
were very heavy. 


95, 


though 


late, 


lBOi-95— Sainbftt 1051 
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Tlie kharif sowings fell off largely, and moth, masina, suffered considerably 
from excessive rains. The winter rains were favourable and a large rabi was 
sown, but it was again damaged by bail and frost, and the produce, except 
oilseeds, was much below average. Prices began to rise sharply, the average 
for the year 1895 being — 


■Wheat . . - , 17 

Barley . , . . . . . . . 21^ 

Gram ...........24 

Jawar . . . . . . . . . . - . 23 

Bajra ........... 20 


The revenue was collected in full with little difficulty. 


The monsoon rains of 1896 w'ere very deficient, and kharif sowings were 
^ ■'^ery short and the outturn poor. 1 he scarcity of 

• fodder began to make itself felt. The rabi sowings 

in dabri and barani land fell off, and for want of winter rains the crop failed 
largely. The produce on well lands was very good, and this combined nith 
high prices in 1896, vis . : — 


Wheat/ ........... 12 

Barley ...... .... 13 

Gram ............ 15 

Jawar . ... . . . . . . . • IH 

Bajra ........... 13| 


helped to lighten the strain on the agriculturists, and there was no serious 
difficulty in collections except in Laohmangarh ; 98'66 per cent, of the whole 
land revenue being realized. 


The monsoon of 1896 was even more unfavourable than that of 1895. 
c icoc o. Though late in setting in, the people took 

, advanpige of the heavy rams at the end of July 

to sow a very large area to cover the deficiency of the previous year. A long 
break in August however caused a wide failure of crop. Rabi sowings were 
restricted mainly to chahiand dah-i lands and, wherever possible, the zamindars 
sunk great numbers of dhers and dhenklis. Aided by timely winter rains, the 
crop, though small in area, gave an excellent yield, and the high prices still 
prevailing kept the zamindars from feeling appreciably the effects of two years 
of scarcity. Though in these two years the deficiency of the rainfall was 
almost as great and prices higher than in the famine year 1877'78, there was 
no panic, no desertions. The people kept their heads and paid up the revenue 
in full, thus proving how much their staying power had improved in the 
interval. I'be scarcity of fodder for cattle was the most serious result of the 
drought and large numbei's died of starvation. 


The drought was brought to an end by the monsoon rains of 1897, which, 

though uot vcry heavy, were timely and well 
distributed. A long break in September caused 
anxiety as to the jawar and cotton, but an opportune fall at tbe close of tbe 
month saved the kbarif and enabled large sowings to be made for the rabi. 
The hajra, fodder and ma&ina crops were very good, but tbe jawar was much 
damaged by locusts. The long delay in tbe winter rains was very unfavour- 
able for tbe rabi, and tbe heavy fall about tbe middle of February, though 
most beneficial for cbabi lands, was rather late for tbe dabri and barani. 
High winds in March reduced the outturn, but tbe harvest was on tbe whole . 
a bountiful one, and tbe combined results of both harvests have almost obli- 
terated traces of the previous scarcity. 

r2 
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Prices wliicli in 1897 averaged— 
Wheat . 

Barltiy . 

Gram . 

Jawar 
Biijra 

have now i alien fo 
Wheat . 

Barley • 

Gram 
J aa ar 
Bajra 


10 

11 

1 (» 

12j 

12 

17 

27 

21 

27 

24 


40 details of the realizations and halances of each jcar from 3870-77 to 

1890-97 are shown in Statement III. 'llie result 
Bainnco of load .evonac. summarised in the following table 
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Ri. 

n-. 

Kk. 

1!». 

1!«. 

r.«. 



Ki^bcrgarh 

2,65,070 

1,01,178 

85,053 

S,12C 

SOI 

01,210 

Of*VIcST!».fl5j 

Kttnif;arh 

O.U.SSO 

82,087 

78,001 

to.oti 

• •• 

1,25,028 

niTIflaU-tAfi 
rtaiiii 1 taaO«. 

Guvindg^irh , , 

82,030 

.37,107 

3C>.?51 



10.175 

i:t 3?X 

1 

L'vclimangarh . . 

•t,I0,31S 

l.fOiOj 

57,112 

• 4* 

13,052 

2,50.012 

!’*,7lT, ft wlif 
i’!> ‘.'nt''’. i 








tUdi 

■ ,1 

' ' 

Total 

11,0? 3 S3 

t 

j 3,23.877 

2,61.1 13 

02,407 

ii.icr. 

! 

4 11,131 

f 

1 


xne rcinissions siioAvn in column -j- nuru niuue inu n*"- • * > 

Mangnl Singh in 1S^1 on the birth of the present llaharnja. 'J’lie halaUj ee ot 
the famine year and of all years previous to it (nhich werermly »f’*7i‘'naU| ^voro 
wiped out, so tlio present halanec in no ease dates further hack.thnn 18 < 8“ 

The relative proportions of realization balances, remissions, etc., since _ insl 
Bettlemout are shown more clearly in the forms of percentages in the followinj g 
table 


Total (leiimnii. 

Ki.ticngnrh 

1)0. 

Itnmgirii 

Do. 

GovMfnTh 

1^0- 

IrtchtpangivTb 

1^0. 



C' 

% 

% 

r during the >cnr 

94 

92 

04 

89 

Realized < 





(.ill tulscqiieiit tears . 

21 

2 

25 

‘ 0 ’ 

Remitted .... 

13 

0 

2} 

0 

Reduced .... 


1 

... 

1 

Existing ba'anco . . . 

li 

» 

1 

G 


These figures show that in Kishengarh and Govindgarh OG o per cent, of 
the total demand since settlement has been realized, in Eamgarh 91 per cent., 
and in Lachmangarh only 91 per cent., and confirm my opinion as to the 
relative pitch of the assessment. 

Lachmangarh, where no less than 6 per cent, of the total demand is still 
in. balance, seems to have deserved more, and been treated with less considera- 
tion than the other tabsils in the famine year. 
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Tliongh it -n-as hardest hit hy tlie famine, nearly half the revenue was 
realized in 1877-78. Of the balance Bs. 88,733, Es. 31,291 was recovered in the 
following three years, and the arrears remitted in 1881 were only Bs. 57,4.42. 

47. In Kishangarhthe present hlance E.s. 60,371 is due from only 33 villages 
Analysis by talisils. out of 160, of this Bs. 11,417 is due from the single 

(1) ivislmngnrii. estate of PuT held hy indolent Thakurs. Since 

3891 no village has been in arrears except Pur — Rs, 3,092, and even this has a 
clear balance sheet since 1893. On the other hand, within the last five years 
arreai's on account of past years to the amount of Bs. 19,040 have been realized. 

In Eamgarh within the last five years the arrears amount to only Bs. 3 ,020 in 
„ , six estates, wliilo Bs. 27,655 have been realized on 

(2) Eamsarb. account of old balance. 


In Govindgarh within the same period there have been no arrears at all, 
, while Bs, 8,866 have been collected on account of 

(3) Govmdgarb. , i i i 

old balances. 


In Lachmangarh balances of Bs. 9,629 have accrued in fourteen esfates, but 
. . , , these are partly due to bad revenue administration 

(, ciinan„ar . tinder a feeble Tahsildar, while Rs. 16,631 have been 

realized out of the old arrears. 


These facts prove that within the last five years, embracing two of stress 
and difficulty, all tahsils have been able not only to pay their way but to clear 
off some of the old arrears. 

48. The occurrence of an exceptionally se.verc famine so soon after the 
Gmorai rcmarkB on Major PoH-ictt’a introduction of Major Powleft’s assessment makes 
ntscssments. ^ ^ it difficult to determine how it would have worked 

under normal conditions, but the fact that the revenue was realized in full in 
the first year, 1876-77, and that, though no permanent or temporary remissions 
were given after the famine year, the total arrears for a period of twenty-one 
yearn (excluding the amount struck off for the abnormal famine year) do not 
exceed two-thirds of one year’s demand, tend to show that the assessment, though 
a full one at the time, was not excessive. 

I may here mention that the State Council has decided to commemorate 
the Jubilee year 1897 by remitting 3 lakhs of arrears of land revenue out of 9 
lakhs due in the 12 tahsils, and has arranged to have this apportioned at the 
time of re-assessment, Tliis point and the striking off of ii recoverable arreais 
■ndll be considered in Chapter IX. 


49. The desertion of owners in the famine year has already been referred to . 
^ , Tlieir lot was much worse than that of those who 

cfcr ion 0 zamm ars. remained and of those who migrated to the Malwa 

only a small fraction ever returned. 


The extent to which holdings were deserted will appear from the following 
table : — 
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+1 m-i lialf tlie estates in the 

ottar riation, to «e ap tte land, 

(2)tonBleriingit.to . _ „„(siae_Mallis, Alite, elo„ 

( 8 ) tatroincins cnlhvates^^^^^^^^ i, „ rillaga 

“”4*er ttam management. 

I, many cases.flm ^ tZS 

This ™ tao.,n as lam bhaao _ 

■notntns manaeei khimt 


BasKirpal-Ndgar(BaB-.as)too-ll.inlB . 

Jama. 

Rb. 

. z,m 

[ . . 8,250 

Khairfchal (Sayads) • • * ‘ 

. 440 

Jharjila (Khanzadas) • • ' ‘ 

. 250 

• • • 

Sarpur (Meos) . • ’ ’ 



„™g te the toeaWown of tlm “-f • J^;ifL“gement or rrere leased 
cultivating or had cultivator^., unwever in most cases went on cnU'va 
‘“adf am n» a^ngfag.'S fi as possible, tor tbeir re-instatemeat m the 

"“rLear.Ua.lUbe^^^^^^^ 

aad a KnSel t?e old owners in all oases, 

still so held, i ^ i „ tohc <;imilarlv taken under k/iam 

In Govindgavh a "o ^^'^'’^/^r^now^Sin- re-instated.^ The estate of Intka 
management, hut the transferred to the owners of an 

^as, owing to the desei^ of ^settlement. The question of its restoration is 
adjoining estate tor teim ua 

pending. _ pctate held kham or formed out. A 

. In Laohmangarh ^ settled at the time in the deserted lands 

great number of e given the ownership in perpetuity or cultivat- 

hv the Tahsildar, and these were given 

ing rights for the term of settlement. dispossessed owners 

6. The advent of the ®®tWementja8 th abandoned their lauds in the 

“ famtao .'f“? "t™ ?r?bSTnabS; 


CkimB by deserting owuoro ..v , . ^ -g^r, Ot WUOSe lauus were --— 

tc-insuted. ^ State at the time, owing to tlieir inability 

poraiily or in perpetuity oy forward with their claims to recover 

to 1)0 responsMe ^^iT.TheerrsVSSesome to decide, as one has to 
possession. These cases n- ^g claims of the old owners, who threw 

hold the balance between the oonfl transferees who came forward at a 

■up their lands in a panic, an ^ , the cultivation and paid the State 

entical time and have to ify ^own anv general rule, each case has 

rbTatpoL‘d^o?o^Xor:*.^.^erja,e ^ to b.iag tbe paxdes 

to a compromise whenever possible. ^ i • n + 1 ,^,, 

The great numboi of such “'“'“J ® tJ™bS''laaa, Mdof the eon- 

the dtale. 



CHAPTER III. 


GENERAL STATISTICS. 


62. The forms of tenures prevalent are those commonly found in the Punjab 

and North-West Provinces, though the terms used 
to describe them are sometimes different, viz. : — ■ 


Common tenures. 


1. Zainindari Khalis held by a single owner. 

2. Zamindari Bilijmal (Gol Ijmali) held jointly by a body of owners. 

3. Fattidari held by shares ancestral or customary. 

4. Bhayacliara ( Odl Kalzavaav) held by possession without reference to 

shares. 


6. A combination of two or more of the above. 


The Pattidari and Bhayachara forms are again sub-divided into complete 
and incomplete according as the whole area is held in severalty, or some is still 
kept joint (shamilat). Great confusion has been caused in both Al war and 
Bhartpur by the fact that tlie owners use the same vague expression “goV' to 
explain the joint Zamindari and Bhayachara tenures. This springs from the 
fact that their primary division is one of all estates into *‘gol" i.e., never regu- 
larly partitioned, and Batiidari in which a more or less formal partition has 
been made by the State or the owners. The question is further complicated by 
the fact that in joint Zamindari estates as in pure Bhayachara, tlie revenue 
liability is generally in the first instance distributed by possession, i.e., on the 
land actually cultivated by each of the joint owners. The deficiency is however 
made good, and the profits divided according to ancestral shares, and it is in 
this that the distinction from Bhayachara lies. Hence the loose expression 
"gol" covers all estates which have* not been partitioned, and it has therefore 
been necessary to distinguish these as (1) gol ijmali, i.e., joint Zamindari and 
(2) gol hahzmmr or Bhayachara. Only the sharper zamindars however 
recognise this distinction, and it is frequent to have applications made for par- 
tition in gol kahzawar or Bhayachara estates held in separate possession for 
generations, simply on the ground that, as no partition had hitherto been made, 
a partition must lie. This tendency was often encouraged by the Hindustani 
amla at last settlement, who, under the impression that in every estate a man’s 
property must be definable as some definite share of the whole (20 biswas), 
when they came upon an estate held purely by possession irrespective of shares, 
at once set themselves to work out and to record the shares real or imaginary by 
ancestral descent, and to show the owners though really holding in severalty by 
possession, as holding jointly by shares. I will not say that this was always 
done, but in every case of doubt, where a Punjab settlement official would be 
inclined to turn the scale in favour of possession as something actual and 
tangible, the Hindustani officials on the contrary decided in favour of joint 
ownership by shares as the normal form of tenure, the separate possession being 
recorded as cultivating occupancy which was not to be disturbed on partition. 

63. The action taken, though it has led to subsequent complications, is 
Hietoricai development ot ttesa interesting as sliowing that the Bhayachara tenure 

is generally a development — often ' without any 
intermediate phase — of the joint Zamindari ; but the difficulty is to decide at 
what stage the separate occupancy under the joint ownership or Zamindari 
tenure has become so stereotyped as to alter the tenure into Bhayachara or 
separate ownership by possession. 


54. Where the owners agree as to the tenure it has been recorded aceord- 
MothodB by wbidh disputes ns to iugly, but where they differ, as happens when some 
tenuies are decided. others more than they would be 

entitled ,to if a partition were made acoidingto shares, the difficulty arises, and 
this had been decided generally by reference to the number of generations from 
the common ancestor, the number of years they had been holding separately, 
etc. A compromise has often been arrived at on the lines that separate occupancy 
of owners, if of considerable dm-ation, should be recognised as separate ownership 
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while all other land, held hy tenants, etc,, was recorded as shamilat held 
according to shares. Considerable pains have now been taken to ascertain and 
record correctly the form of tenure, and define the circun)stances,if any, under 
which partition can be claimed. 

55. The resulting classification of estates is as 

Stati'tics 08 to tenures. folloWS ' 



Pure Zittnin* 
dart* 

Joint Zamin- 
dsri . 

Pattidari 

Bhayachara. 

Total. 

1 

15 

39 

944 

1494 

3 

14 

10 

81 

111 

1 

13 

11 

23 

48 

1 

41 

53 

23 

118 

G 

83 

113 

2244 

4264 


Kisbiingarli 
Kamgarh , 
Govindgarli 
Lachmaugarh 


The Bhayachara form is most common among the purely agricultural trihrs 
and castes — Meos, Jats, Ahirs ; while the estates of Thakurs, Brahmins, Saiyids, 
Guiars are more frequently held in common or by shares. The famine of 1877- 
78 in many estates played havoc with the old tenures, and one curious result of 
it was that estates where separate ownership had developed, in the face of the 
common danger, abandoned their severalty and fell back on joint ownership and 
joint liability. As a corollary to this, the old distribution of the revenue accord- 
ing to possession, and even by shares, was abandoned, and a new and perni- 
cious system introduced of distributing the demand of each year on the cropped 
area (challu) of that year. This may seem reasonable in theory, but in prac- 
tice its effect was to encourage lazy co-sharers to abandon their cultivation and 
put the land under pasture, knowing that they would not be made respon- 
sible for the revenue of more than they actually cultivated. The feeling of 
revenue responsibility is, in a backward state of agriculture, one of the greatest 
spurs to industry, and this was therefore a distinctly retrogade measure, and is 
responsible in Lachmangarh, where it vvas most fietly resorted to, for the sub- 
sequent stagnation of agriculture. The revival of agricultural prosperity 
naturally tended to the development of separate ownershij), and the result of 
settlement operations has been to give it on enormous stimulus. No doubt 
common ownership with joint liability is the most natural and workable form 
during an early or backward stage of agriculture, or in a violent or unsettled 
state of society ; it facilitates combination for offence or defence, maintains a 
rude equality and is not creative of discontent. Separate ownership is however 
not only the inevitable outcome of agricultural development but also largely its 
cause ; and though it must lead to inequality, and with it to discontent, litiga- 
tion and the frequent over-reaching of the weak by the strong, its development 
could not be discouraged witliout seriously arresting agricultural progress. 
One finds almost invariably that the most pi’osperous estates are those in which 
separate owmership is most developed, and the owners have the spur of indivi- 
dual gain as an incentive to industry, while in the joint estates of Thakurs, 
Saiyids, etc., the standard of industry and comfort is immensely lower. 

Statistics 89 to prcBcnt system 66. The methods of distributing the jama at present 

of aistribnting the revenue. ^16 iu Cach tallsil.— 



1. By ehaies ancestral, customary, elc 

2. By the s ttlement dislnbutiun or fixed 

Muwai. 

3 On the settlement area lent not by fixed 

kheioat, 

4. Soil rates on different classes of laud 

5. Summary late on all cultivation . 

6. Unknown 


Kidi ingarh. 

Bnmgarh. 

Gorindgarh. 

Lachmangarh. 

89 

.6 

3 

61 

27 

50 

11 

6 

28 

... 

... 

• •• 

1 

23 

6 


5 

23 

2s 

87 

... 

... 

... 

11 
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The present system is a very haphazard one, as in three-fourths of the 
estates the distribution varies from year to year and from harvest to harvest. 
The shareholders are left quite in ignorance of what they will have to pay 
until the demand is formulated. The method of distribution is determined 
every harvest by the Tahsildar in consultation with the Lamhardars and the 
Patwari, and this opens the door to irregularities. The people are now gene- 
rally willing to have, the distribution oyer holdings fixed — by shares, possession, 
etc., as the case may be, for the term of the coming settleinent, and this, which 
will save them from dishonest Lamhardars and Tahsil officials, will be carried 
out as far as posMble. 

Size of estate. average land revenue per estate is in 

• ' round numbers — 

Kisbangarh ......... 1,400 

Kamgarh • . . • • • . . . . 1,800 


Govindgarh 1,600 

Laobmangarh ......... 1,450 


In Kisbangarh one estate — Harsoli — pays over £-6.10,000 (it has now been 
made over to the present Maharani), three B-s. 4,000 to Es. 10,000. 


In Bamgarh two estates, Alaora and Mobarikpur, pay over Es. 8,000, and 
ttvo — Naugaun and Milkpur — betw'een Es. 6,000 and 8,000. In Govindgarh 
only one estate— Eambas — pays over Es. 5,000; while in Lachmangarh, 
Manjpur — the largest estate in the State — pays Es. 12,000, and Ghat and' 
Havsana pay over Es. 6,000. 


Population (Statement VII). 


58. Tlie increase and decrease of the population, and its incidence have 

been referred to in paragraphs 3 and 42. For 
agricultural purposes it is dense in Govindgarh — 
641 per cultivated square mile — and thin — 344 per cultivated square mile — in 
Lachmangarh, where several estates, especially those held by Tbakurs, suffer 
from an iasufflcieucy of iiands. 


6S. following statement, summarised from Statement V, shows the 
Cultivating occupancy, aud size of Cultivating occupaucy for the year 1896-97 in -the 
holdings (statcnicut V). form of percentages : — 



j 

Kishangarli. 

Enmgnrb. 

Govindgarli. 

Lachmangarh . 

1. Cultivated by owners . 

G3 

60 

49 

<18 

2. Ocenpaney tenants . 

•5 

4 

1 

5 

■ l Batai . ^ 

•5 

•3 


■'^32 

3. Tenants-at-'vill < 

C Cash 

84-5 

81-7 

38 

• 

4. Tenants bolding on favourable 

S 

2 

10 

13 

terms. 

5.. Tenants free of rent 

1*6 

2 

2 

2 

Total ■ . 

100 

100 

100 

100 


G 
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— . — 

lOshaDgath. 

Bamgarh. 

Govindgarh, 

lachmangarh. 

Average cultivated area per 
prietary holding. 

pro- 

i 

14 

17 

sa 

1 

81 

Average cultivated area par 
prietor. 

pro- 

16 1 

i 

1 

19 

23 

S6 

Average cultivated area 
tenancy holding. 

per 

5 j 

5 

7 

9 

Average cultivated area 
tenan't. 

per 

5’o 

5 

5 

7 


In Kisliangarli and Ramgarli therefore about three-fifths of the cultivation 
is in the hands of owners, in Govindgarh and Lachmangarh about ‘one-half. 
Tenants-at-will hold nearly two-fi.ftbs in Govindgarh and about one-third in the 
other tahsils. The area held by occupancy tenants is unimportant, except in 
Bamgarh — 4 per cent., and Lachmangarh — 5 per cent., but this does not include 
the considerable area in whicli occupancy rights have been established during 
last year’s settlement operations. In Govindgarh and Lachmangarh a larse^ 
area is held by tenants on favourable terms or at less than the village hachh 
rates These are either villace menials to whom the owners make this con- 
cession in return for their services, or tenants .holding the worst land in villages 
where there is nominally an’all-tonnd rate for the worst and the hest alike. 

The areas per holding and per owner are fairly large in Kishangarh and 
Bamgarh, large in Govindgarh, and extremely large in Lachmangarh where 
(a) large joint holdings are. common, and (fi) owners are comparatively few. 

60, A noticeable feature of the cultivation is the almost complete absence 

of rents in kind (5atoi). The total area so held is 
emnr s on ren s, bigahs in Kisbangarh, 362 in Bamgarh, 10 in 

Govindgarh, and 89 in Lachmangarh. The' owner’s share varies from one-third 
on well lands and iufecior barani to one-half on good dalirL 


• A very large proportion of the cash-paying tenants-at-will, varying from 
one-fourth in Kishengarh to two-thirds in Bamgarh, are recorded as paying 
only at owner's rates. The entries on this point are, however, owing to the 
general conspiracy to conceal rents (which” will be more fully referred to in 
Chapter VII), very doubtful. Where suoh is the case, the tendtats often pay a 
profit rent — kept outside the records— per bigah to the owner when the ^gatta 
is written, or they pay for the worst land at the same rate as the owners 
pay for the best. 

61, (o) In Tahsils Kishangarh and Govindgarh no estate is held on per- 
manent, settlement. In Kiskangatli the Saiyids of 
Arta heu on favonrnWe assessment Khairthal are allowed Under an old saufflcZ of the 
raent (,e jnnrari), Kiiliangarh. empetors to hold an area of 387 higahs at the 

favourable rates of 8 annas per Itacha higah on 
JeharifT cops and one-fourth batai for rabi. 

(6) lu Bamgarh the village of Manglishpura (1,137 bigahs founded since 
Bamgatii. Settlement in Bund Jadoli) pays a fixed 

assessment of Bs. 500, which is very lenient. In 
Bamani Thera, Thakur cultivators, who were formerly owners, hut whose pro- 
perty was confiscated 40 years ago for allowing a case of sati in the village, 
hold 84 bigahs at a fixed rental of Bs. 276, while in Bamgarh and Leoli the 
local kanungos hold 32 and 12| higahs on j'amas reduced by 16 per cent, in 
the former and 60 per cent, in the latter. 


\ 
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(c) In Laohmangarh fclie three Thakur estates of Jaoli, Deothana, and 
T , , Ranija Jat are held subiect to fixed 

commutation dues {abwah) of 
Rs. 1,038, Rs. 1,010 and Rs. 41 respectively, and the village of Rhonkar in 
Istamrari at a fixed assessment of Rs. 1,001. The area, revenue, etc., of these 
four estates have not been included in the statistics. In Lachmangarh,' 
Ehadiana and Bichgaun, areas of 63, 19, and 30 bigabs respectively are held in' 
chaulhhat, ».e., a reduction of one-fourth on the ordinary assessment. These 
remissions on individual holdings are in most cases given at the expense of the 
rest of tile village, which is clearly unfair. "Where continued in this settlement 
they will he at the expense of the grantor, t.e., of the State. • 

Thus the area held on fixed assessments or at favourable rates is trifling, 
and its influence on the total assessments will be inconsiderable. 


In the absence of any special sanction or deed of grift, Thakur estates will 
now, as at last settlement in these tahsils, be asssesed in the ordinary way, 
consideration, of course being giveu to the fact that they are inferior in industry 
to other castes and are not assisted by their wonaen. 


Bull details of sales and mortgages, (c) existing at last settlement, (6) from 

1876 to 1886, (c) from 1«87 up , to date, 
are given in Statement IV. 


Aiionations by sale and mortgaga (Statement IVj. 


The result is summarised as follows : — 




• 


MOBTflAOEB. 

« 




Sales. 


Tahail. 

< 

At and lines last 
Bcttlemont. 

To ZAMINDAliS- 

To HONET-LBNDEBi 

To Zamindarb. 

To 

money 

lend- 

Total 

atea. 

43 

a 

e 

o 

0 

-c 

1 

Bate 

per 

'■bigab. 

Total 

HTth. 

Amount 

Rate 

per 

bigab. 

Total 

area 

•W 

R 

P 

O 

S 

-sj 

Bnto 

per 

ors. 


A.t last settlement . 

112 

1,791 

16 

45 

1,930 

43 





Kisbangarh . j 

Sines last settlement 

5, 074 

S1,66S 

16 



15 

16S 

2S0 

2 

... 


Total • . 

5,180 

83,175 

16 

1,406 

21,034 

36 

163 

2S0 

2 

- 

Eamgarh . • ^ 

At last sottloraent • 

1,457 


16 



8 

. 1 

... 1 

1. 

1 

• 

Since last settlement 


H 

34 

1,943 


16 

17 i 

445 

20 

... 

1 

j 

Total 

1 

' 7,508 

97,044 

13 

2,603 

35,863 

14 

17' 

445 

26 


( 

At last settlement . 

S34 

2,195 

3 

2 







Govindgflrb . s 

Since last settlement 

6,156 

23,180 

4 

1 ' 

412 

3,231 

8 

2 

83 

! 

16 



Total 

6,990 

25 331 

4 

411 

3,231 

8 

2 

j 33 

16 


f 

At last eettlomout . 

565 

631 

1 

28 

185 

5 

.<1 j 



i ... 

Lt.chmangarli . < 

Since last settloment 

1,156 

3,551 

S 

244 

1,304 

6 

5,758 1 

8,233 

1 

■■■ 


* 

Total 

1,721 j 

4,182 

2 

272 

1,439 

S 

5,753 

8,233 

1 



Special efforts have been made to bring on record and attest all cases of 
alienation by mortagage, sale, gift, etc., which have occurred since last 
settlement. Thus in Ramgarh 2,607 alienations by sale and mortgage have 
been attested during operations, in Govindgarh 803, and in Lachmangarh 73, 
while the fees realized for the State, at the rata of 6 per cent, on the salh or 
mortgage money, have amounted to Rs. 6,833, 1,837 and 314 respectively. 
The statistics are therefore as complete and up to date as is possible. 
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The figures show (1) as regards sales — that up to last settlement when the 
zamindars ° right to transfer, with certain restrictions, was for the first time 
recoo'nised, no land had been transferred by sale, and even since then the areas 
sold^have been inconsiderable— almost nominal— in Kishengarh 68 bigahs, 
Ramgarh 17 bigahs, Govindgarh 2 bigahs ; while between 5 and 6 per cent, of 
the area has been sold in Laohmangarh— owing chiefly to transfers after the 
famine year, — ^but all of this has gone to zamindars. 

In fact up to date no land has been sold to money-lenders. 

(2) As regards mortgages, the area so held at last settlement was only ‘2 
per cent, in Kishangarh, and *15 per cent, in Lachmangarh, and about 3 '5 per 
cept. in Ramgarti and Govindgarh, and excepting Ramgarh, the area mortgaged 
to monev-lenders in the rest of the tract was nndor 100 bigahs ; but since last 
settlement mortgages both to zamindars and money-lenders have proceeded 
freely, and with increasing rapidity for the last 10 years, and at present the 
proportion of the cultivated area held under mortgage is : — 


Amlyeis of alienation by tnbsils. 


Baieness of alicnnt one and its otuses. 


causes ; while, though about 


Kisliangatli 4*5 per cent., of which per cent, to money-lenders. 

Bamgarh 9 „ „ „ „ 24 „ „ 

Govindgarh 18 „ „ ' ,, „ 6 „ 

Lachmangarh 1'5 „ „ „ „ 13 „ ' „ 

63. The proportion of the area mortgaged is highest in Govindgarh, but 

nearly all has been to zamindars, and tlie mort- 
gages are usually for short periods and for small 

sums to meet temporary emergeneies. In Lachmangarh where, owmg to 
economic difficulties, sales have been highest, mortgages are lowest, 
and the mortgage money per bigba — Rs. 3> or 2 years’ land revenue — least. 
This is due to the absence of competition for land, and the prevalence of joint 
ownership which always acts as a bar to mortgage. In Kishengarh which is 
the most lightly assessed and prosperous tahsil, the mortgage money is 10 years’ 
purchase of the land revenue. The burden of mortgage debt Rs. 1,33,000 is 
highest in Ramgarh, but even bore it is little more than one-half-of one year’s 
revenue demand, and equivalent to about 7 years’ puichuso of the land revenue 
of the mortgaged land. 

64. Taken as a whole, therefore, alienations of land by sale are almost 

unknown; those in Lachmangarh having been 
due to purely temporary and exceptional 
6 per cent, of the cultivated area has been 

mortgaged, only .about one-sixth of this or one per cent, of the whole is in 
the hands of money-lenders, the rest having been taken up by brother zamindars, 
generally of the same village and almost invariably of the same tribe. The 
State custom while conferring a power to alienate on the zamindars requires, (i) 
that this should be carried out by a registered deed, which has to be sanctioned 
by the chief revenue authority before elfcot can he given to it, (2) that any 
owner wishing to alienate should offer the land in the first place to his brothers 
or other joint owners, then to the next agnates ; and in case of their refusal to 
take it up ho may sell or mortgage to outsiders, but non-residents of the State 
can only acquire with the sanction of the Political Agent. These rules though 
not uniformly worked have undoubtedly acted as a check on alienations, and as 
the money-lending classes have so far obtained little foothold on the land, being 
rarely anxious to acquire it outside their own villages, the zamindar versus 
money-lender question, so troublesome in Punjab settlements where it is not un- 
common to find 10 to 20 per cent, of the cultivation held by money-lenders, 
does not arise. The main reason is that the State takes so large a share of the 
profits of land, that it offers few inducements to the non-cultivating speculator. 
The result is a salutary — in my opinion — restriction of the zamindars, credit 
which drives them to borrow from one another by temporary mortgaged for small 
sums to meet ordinary emergencies, and in case of money required for agri- 
cultural improvements, to borrow from the State \yhioh makes advances freely 
without interest. That the zamindars are able to fijaance one another the figures 
quoted, according to which all the sales and five-sixths of the mortgages are 
to this class, clearly prove. We are, I think, rather overapt to exaggerate the 
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necessities Trh'icli lead a zataindar to borrow. At the rery most, in a disastrous 
season he requires plougb-osen, seed and food for bimself and his family till the 
nest harvest. The State should always he willing to make him advances for 
the first two, and for the last he can borrow from his brother zamindar, or from 
the family money-lender till the nest harvest, or in the rare case of a failure of 
two successive harvests, 'till the next year, without seriously embarrassing him- 
self. This is the usual system followed in Alwar, where the money-lenders ad- 
vance only on the security of the standing or the coming crop, and make up 
their accounts each harvest, while the State rule according to which the interest 
decreed by a Court should never exceed the principal, though not uniformly 
enforced, is a deterrent to excessive credit and extortionate cl^ms. 

65. It is clear from the revenue history of these tahsils, that in a tract of 
conciuriona drniva from the care- "v^ery moderate and not very certain rainfall, with a 
iicfEof alienations. Ycry small irrigated area, and which has had one 

disastrous famine, and at least one serious scarcity within the last 20 years, 
a fixed and (judged by the Punjab standard) extremely high assessment can be 
collected with reasonable punctuality from peasant proprietors with small 
holdings, without impoverishing them or driving them into the clutches of the 
money-lender. In fact the high pitch of the assessment is one of their chief 
safeguards against the latter. Another is the comparative solidarity and joint 
responsibility of the village communities, 

■Where a high assessment has to he paid, the breakdown or desertion .of 
anv shareholder affects the whole body, as his liability is thrust on to them. 
Hence the Lambardars and well-to-do shareholders generally endeavour to keep 
a weak co-sharer on his legs, and the best way to do this is to keep him out of 
the money-lender’s hands by helping him themselyes. 

In British ^rritory, on the other hand, the'.disintegration of the village 
community has gone so far that a w'Gll-to-do co-sharer, so far from offering a 
helping hand to his weaker neighbour, will rather give him a push downwards, 
hoping to profit by his fall ,* and for the same reason a broken down zamindar 
will prefer to see his land pass into the hands of outsiders than to one of his own 
brotherhood. 

*66. Though high assessments, uncertain seasons, and the rules of the State 
Proro3..iE for tbc restriction of »iic. hitherto deterred the money-lending classes 

nation'. from seeking a hold upon the land, there are many 

indications that they are now merely awaiting (as they waited 4i0 years ago at 
the fi.rst regular settlements in the Punjab) the results of the new assessment, 
and if they find this moderate, they will endeavour to work themselves into the 
village communities, and secure for themselves the share of the profits of the 
land which the State foregoes', as they have done with such success in the 
i’unjah. .To prevent this, I intend to propose to the Alwar Durbar what has 
been already accepted at my suggestion in Bhartpur, that agricultural land 
shall he made inalienable except to Jaddis or members of the village com- 
munity, or in extreme cases to agriculturist members of the same tribe. This 
is in dose accordance with past custom and practice, and desirable in the interest 
of the State revenue as well as of the zamindavs, as the chief want is self- 
cultivating proprietors. The non-cultivating Mahajans of these parts are very 
inferior zamindars, and their villages are generally in difficulties. 

To make the rule really effective it should he further provided, as I have 
proposed in Bhartpur, that any outsider acquiring land by sale or mortgage in 
contravention of it, should he made to pay the Ml assets, as ho has no valid ' 
claim to the one-third share whicli the State ordinarily foregoes in favour of the 
old proprietors. 

67. As already mentioned (para. 1), the Kishangarh and Laehmangarh 

Tahsils arc traversed by the Rajputana-Malwa 
Coramnnications. Bailw.ay. The towns of Bamgarh and Govindgarh 

are 15 and 25 miles respectively from Alwar railway station, with which they 
are connected for distances of 10 and 22 miles respectively, by the metalled road 
from Alwar to Nagar, Dig, and on to Bhartpur ‘and Agra. This road, except for 
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the first few miles from Alwar, is, however, in a grievous state of disrepair ; 
nothing having been apparently done in the way of repairs since its construc- 
tion over 20 years ago. 

There is also a metalled road from the Khairthal railway station to Ram- 
garh (6 miles) and on to Tijara (12 miles), which is much used for cart traffic, 
but this too sadly wants repairs. Another metalled road runs from Kishangarh 
to Alwar over the Bambora Ghat, but since the construction of the railway this 
' road, though much used, has been shamefully neglected, and is now badly cut 
up by nalas, only the masonry bridges having been left standing in parts. Brom , 
GhasaoH, 14 miles north-east of Alwar, one branch of this road— unmotalled — 
runs north-east to Tijara and though the IS estates in Alwar, 10 in Kishangarh 
and 8 in Tijara through which it passes, pay respectively (at the rate of 3 pies 
per rupee of land revenue) Es. 728, Rs. 329, and Rs. 133 towards its up* keep and 
the maintenance of road-posts ; this road too has been much neglected. Brom 
Ramgarh a metalled road goes on to Naugaun andBcrozpur in Gurgaon. This 
passes chiefly through low-lying flooded lands, and is in the usual state of 
disrepair. Govindgarh and Lachmangarh have no metalled roads of their own,, 
though the northern side of the former is intersected for 5 or 6 miles by the 
Alwar-Rig road. They possess the usual fair weather unmetalled roads, ‘ and 
a new one has lately been made from Lachmangarh to Kathurahar, which is 
however little used. Altogether the state of the roads is a disgrace to such an 
advanced and well organized State as Alwar, and it is a common complaint of 
the zamindars that while the State exacts from t’lem the last farthing, it does 
nothing to help them to dispose of their produce advantageously either by 

improving the existing oommunications or opening up new lines. 

» 

68. A project for extending railway communications (1) by running a line 

Project for raiiiray eitcnsioa, from Alwai’ thi’ough Ramgarh (from which 

a branch would run to Borozpur) and Govind- 
garh to Nagar inBhartpur (a length of 29-^ miles in Alwar), and on to Mattra; 
(2) connecting the above at Bahala on the Alwar-Rig road, 7 miles from Alwar, 
with a line running south-east to Lachmangarh (14 miles) thence to Kathumhar 
(14), and on to join the existing Bandikui-Agra branch at the Kherli station in 
the south of the Kathumhar Tahsil, 8 miles from the head-quarters. These Jines, 
which would have a length of about 70 miles in Alwar, would open out and 
immensely benefit the eastern tahsils. Alwar could no doubt easily find the 
funds for her own 70 miles, or for the whole line. The scheme is, I believe, at 
present in abeyance, but meantime more attention should be paid to the hum'* 
drum hut necessary work of repairing the existing roads. 

69. Trade , — Alwar usually exports by rail to Relhi, Agra, Cawnpore, Ah- 
medabad, Bombay, and by carts to Mattra and Hathras, gi'ain of various kinds 
but chiefly bajra, jawar, barley, cotton, oilseeds, indigo, gbi, and imports ■ ffur, 
raw and refined sugar, rice, country cloth, utensils, etc. 

The chief centres of trade are (1) in Kishangarh, Khairthal (population in 
1891—3,335), Harsouli (2,803), Kishangarh (2,441) and Bas Kirpaluagar (1,669) 
and Ismailpur (2,885). 

(2) In Ramgarh Ramgarh, (6,071), Mobarikpur (2,342), Kaugaun (1,926), 

(3) In Govindgarh, Govindgarh (6,243). 

(-1) In Lachmangarh, Manjpur (3,084), Lachmangarh (2,638). 

Ramgarh and Govindgarh being towns with a population exceeding 6,000 
have Municipal Committees nominated by the State. The income in the former 
from Ohi!ragi,etc., averages Rs. 3,700, in the latter Rs. 3,000. Both these towns 
have wellNpaved bazars, with schools, dispensaries, etc. Trade on the whole is 
improving and the abolition of all transit duties, and duties on import and export 
carried oufy under Major Cadell’s administration, baa been favourable to its 
progress. \ 
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83. Prom an assessment point of view tlie harvest prices paid to zamindars 
importnnco of harvest prices are moro important than the average retail prices 
for assessment purposes. of the year paid in the bazar. , It is the usual 
custom in Alwar for the grain dealers to strike prices with their clients in 
Baisakh (April, May) for the spring, and in Maghar (November, December) 
for the autumn crops, and the surplus stock of the zamindar is taken over at 
these prices. Being struck at harvest time when stocks are at their fullest, 
these prices are naturally a good deal lower than the average retail prices of 
the year, which rarely affect the agriculturist as a producer, though a rise in 
them may seriously affect him as a consumer or purchaser of seed. For 
example last kharif the zamindars disposed of their bajra in November at 25 
to 28 seers, and though the retail price subsequently rose to 18 to 20 seers it 
was the gram dealers who profited by the rise. The harvest prices have been 
ascertained by reference to the books of large grain dealers in two or three 
important centres in each tahsil and where they vary the mean has been 
taken. 

84'. The above statement shows that there are variations — sometimes con- " 
Adoption of uniform rates sidcrable — between the different tahsils, but that 
for all tsiiBiia. these are much Icss for the last 10 years than for 

the former periods. The result of the opening of the railway has been to bring 
prices in the different parts of the tract — none of which is more than 25 miles 
from the railway — towards an equality, and I have therefore thought it 
advisable to adopt a uniform scale for all four tahsils. In calculating the scale 
of prices to be now assumed, i.e., below which on an average of years prices are 
not likely to fall during the term of the new assessment, I have been guided 
mainly by the harvest prices of the last 10 and 20 year.s, whicli in Kishengarh, 
the tahsil most influenced by the railway, and where prices have consequently 
been steadiest, were as follows : — 


Pioduco. 

Atebaqb haetbst pbicbs 

Scalo of prices 
corr assumed. 

Of 20 years. 

Of last 10 years. 

C3lton . , 

. 




10 

9 

11 

Bajra . ' 

« 




25 

22 

25 

J owar . . 

• 




29 

27 

30 

Mung, moth, masina 





27 

22 

29 

"Wheat 

• 




20 

19 

20 

Barley . . 

• 

• 

• 


• 27 

26 

28 

Gram 

• 




26 

• 

25 

27 

Bejar, gojra, goehni 

« 



• 

28 

28 

21 

Oilseeds . 



• 

• 

16 

14- 

15 


and after careful consideration and comparison with the data afforded by 
Bhartpur, I decided to adopt the rates shown in the last column, which it will 
be seen agree very closely with the average harvest prices since last settlement 
— excluding the famine year 1877-78. 


85. As a very rough comparison with the prices now assumed, I quote 
„ . from “prices and wages in India, 1897,” the 

average retail prices in Al^’ar tor quinquennial 

periods from 1861 to 1896. 











Grain. 


AvKBAOS SOMBBEOr 8EBB IBB ErPEB. 


IbGl-Co- 


1866-5^0. 


11871-75. 



Not avnilablo. 


23-69 

13-73 

26-78 

24-23 


1876-80 

881-85. 

1 • ■ 
1886-60. '1891-95. 

1 

1896. 

21-19 

2206 

19- 

2181 

13-36 

24-11 

25-8 

21-84 

26-52 

14-33 

16-79 

19- 

16 87 

16 69 

11-7? 

23-76 

26-3 

23-35 

24-49 

14-77 

21-96 

24-92 

23-67 

25-3 

15-17 


Beatta5in ™taMt=^;*J'f margin to ,epr«ent 

on the rail-way, I do J prices paid to zamindars in their villages 

the difference between them, and 1 1 - 1 1 their relative value- vary, I 

It harvest time 

Imve fixed one Prh„ cron abltraotl Por the same reason I have fixed 

not been sepf ated out in .j^^g^^o^jljinations of wheat, Wrley and gram, 

one all-round rate for tl ^ ^ means of which the -valne 

86. Having now arrived^at^a^scal^^fp estimated, we have also to 

How this 

ho'V to « -Wf I'lnliere'iasnevnrbnen 

:£Srety ,ettlea.atlnnstinPun>b.»^^ ,,ttlemnnt-.ith 

If wo compare the harves pri . , . tahsil, we find that 

those of the 20 years pnce ff^'^^^Vv abontlO per cent., rahi crops by about 

yea?8 preceding the Jj,t. Comparing the prices now assumed 

m value, rabi crops of about 17 p ^ ^ n t^r the 6 years preceding last 
with the actual harvest prices m j ^ bT applying both scales to 

settlement and assuming a 

l';'^rp" c4» by 17 per .5nt. M2) .™“Ltang3 "^^0 

if erpilS tl7e‘«lerenrw‘;;e?Ld»^^^^ Imvfn than else-. 

where, by nearly 25 P"' agiionltnrist gets now 

Taken all round I think it is sate to s y^^ settlement. 

from 15 to 25 per cept. more or . -P estimated the increase at 30 per cent , 
Major Jennings in his reasons to modify that as too 

hut he informs me that he suhseq J j cement on account of increase of 
l.icnh, and he was of oPf exceed 15 per cent. It 
prices and improvement in partial set-off against this that the 

"oust, however he borne in mind as 5lso increased in an 

expenses of production P"®^® , though this is not a reason for. foregoing 

equal, if not a greater. °4 sVin nrices— the cost of production among a 

f i'S !«» i— ^ *- 

■'“^riU;slralingtlie,_enormcns_^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


As illustrating tlie enormous -.hn-T qq r;:, 

average retail pricel in Alwar (1) during the year 1897-98 (..e., 
1897 to 31st March 1898, and (2) on 20th June . 

Average price for 189/ -SS- 


Wheat 

Barley- 

Gram 

Joivar 

I’ajra 

Maize 


. 11 

m • 

• 

. IGi 

. 

. . . 101 

1 o JL 

• 

. * • A ‘i 

. 104 

• 

. 16i 

« 


Price on 20 tli June, 

17 

27 

21 

27 

24 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

VALUE OF OWNER'S SHARE OF THE PRODUCE STATEMENTS V and VI. 

101. So far the produce as a whole has been considered. We have now to 

- , , , „ determine the owner’s net share and the value of 

OwncrB Fiiaro of tbo produce. a ..n 

it {L e.y total net assets). 

Unfortunately here too the data are very meagre as rents in hind (see para- 
graph 60) are extremely rare. The following table gives details by tahsils : — 


T&hiU. 

Total abba. 

ONE-Blty. 

Two-titts. 

I ONE'TBXBD. 

OffE'PonBtn. 

1 Irrigated. 

Unirrl* 

gated. 

Irrigated. 

Unirri- 

gated. 

Irrigated. 

Unlrri* 

gated. 

Irrigated. 

Unlrri* 

gated. 

Irrigated. 

Unirri* 

. gated. 

Kislicngarb • 

238 

429 

1 

S 

3 

BO 

99 

183 

322 

... 

... 

Eamgarli . • 

84 

239 

IB 

203 

4 

... 

53 

43 

12 

8 

Govindgarh * , 

10 

... 

10 

... 

J9 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Lachmangarli • 

t(9 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Major Powletfc (page 93 of the Gazetteer) vrites : " where a share is taken by the jagir- 
dar or proprietor (for there is practically little difference between them) it is either a half, two- 
fifths, a third, or a fourth plus a cess, but a third is sometimes regarded as a favourable rate 
and a fourth always is. These too were the shares which the Durbar when it took a share of 
the crop claimed and collected.” 

Elsewhere (see paragraph 29) it has been stated on the authority of Major 
Cadell’s report for the year 1871-72, that the State claimed one-half of the 
gross produce, plus one-thirteenth of the balance for expenses of collection. 

Probably this however applied only to the best lands, and in inferior soils 
either a lower share, two-fifths or one-third, was taken or a bigah rate on crops 
charged. 

In jagir villages or mafi holdings the ordinary rates now are one-third on 
chalii (the cost of production being heavy) and two-fifths on dahri and 
harani. One-fourth is hardly ever taken even on the worst soils. The State 
having formerly taken the place of landlord, the old State share may be re- 
garded as the limit of the owner’s share at present. Here, as elsewhere, the 
rent whether in cash or in kind does not so much depend on the returns from 
the land, as on, the pressure of the State demand, and the competition of 
tenants for land. 


Thus in the Central Punjab where the State demand is very lenient, the 
share which the owner takes from his tenants whether in cash or kind is as a 
rule proportionately low, and well lands which let for Es. 4 to 6 per acre in 
Gujranwala would command double that rent in Alwar. 

102. In Gurgaon (page 7l Settlement Koport) the prevailing kind rents at 
„ . , last settlement were — 

Comparison with Gurgnon mstrict. 


“ for ordinary harani and well lands one-third or if conditions of production are more than 
ordinary favourable two-fifths. On naturally irrigated dahri lands, where the outturn is good 
in proportion to the labour of cultivation, one-half the produce is sometimes given, while on 
the other hand on salt wells, and on very poor sandy soils the proportion falls to one-fourth. 
The straw is ordinarily kept by the tenant,” 

These remarks apply fairly accurately to Alwar, but o'wing to the standard 
of the State demand being higher, the standard of rent is higher too. 

103. I have therefore taken the owner’s share as one-third iu chahi lands 
Cash value o£ owner’s not siiaro and two-fiftlis in dahi'i and harani, and applying these 
of state share. proportions to the value of the produce on each 

class of soil as already ascertained (Chapter V), the owner’s net share or the net 
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B.R'-ets aiid {lip State share at two-thirds of this, according to rents in Mud 
work ont as follows : — 


■* 





Total net 

State sLare 






assets. 

at two-thii ds. 






Ks. i 

Ks. 

Kuliengath 


• 


• * * 

S,82,17i 

2,54,782 

Eamg-irli . 


• 

• 

• • • 

8,60,027 1 

• 2,40,018 


r IChak . 

• 

• 

. 

98,294 

65,629 

Govindgarh 

Ill .. 

• 

. 

• • 

59,926 

89,951 





Total 

l,r, 8 ,i 20 

1,05,480 ■ 

Liiclimangarh . 

* « • 

• 


. 

2,!>1,^01 

i 

1,94,138 


By further developing this method, it gives xrs a seines of soil rates which 
bring out the net assets per bigah on each kind of soib and two-thirds of these' 
rates represent the assessment rates based on the produce estimate and-the 
owner’s shire. 


The arithmetical process is too lengthy to he worked out in detail even in. 
an appendix but it may he explained here. 

lOd. Taking any particular class of' 'soil, e.g., ch'knot chaJii, the total area 
Kct {or cftch cUs* o£ foU aod of crops grown 00 it during the last wear, whether 
TtTcnnc wto deducted {rom tiicm. chahi; dohri OT hm'mi have been ascertained, their' - 
money values worked out, according to the proceeding paragraphs. • The^>total' 
money value divided by the total area (fodder and failed areas being deducted)' 
gives the value of the crops per bigah. One-third of .this in the case of chaU'tm&. ' 
two-fifths in the case of dah7'i and harani, represents the value of owner’s net 
share per bigah. Two-thirds of this represents the State share per ibigah ac- 
cording to the produce. estimate. The value of the owner’s share and of the 
State share, at two-thirds, for- each class of soil in each tahsil, by this method 
of cultivation, is given in the table attached : — 
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The important point ia this process is to base the calculation for eaeli 
class of soil on the total area of crops, boTroyer giwn, raised upon it ndthin 
the last year, e.g., in the case of chiTcnot cliahi soil, not only to take the crops 
grown on it as chaU, but also the crops grown on it without the aid of irriga- 
tion. If the former alone were taken the result would ‘be very erroneous, as 
the larani crops grown on cbabi or daliri lands, wliicb are generally consider- 
able, would be credited to barani lands, and thus artificially inflate tbeir value 
at the expense of chahi and dahri lands. 

The converse case in whicTa chahi or dabri crops are raised on barani soils 
is a rare one in a normal year, but by the method described, tbe risk of error 
from this course too is eliminated. 


CHAPTER VII. 


CASH BENTS. 


105. Prom Statements V and VI and paragraph 69 it appears that after 

Total area held hy cash pajing excluding— 

(icnonts-at-will. 

(1) occupancy tenants who pay almost invariably at owner’s rates with 

no addition for malikana ; and 

(2) tenants-at-will paying in kind or fi’ee of rent or at favourable ratcB, 

Tbe area held by cash paying tenants-at-will is in proportion to 
tbe total cultivation as follows : — 


K-isliengarh . 
Eamg-arh . 
Goviudgarh 
Lacbmangarh 


. 34-5 


. 81-7 
. S3 
. 32 


The rent paid by these tenants according to the attestation papers of 1896- 
97 were as follows : — 


i 

Tnhill. 

VATXKQ BBirt At OVTKEB’b RaT'8. 

1 Patisq eekt at oxatB batxb. 

Area. 

1 

Tor cent. i 
of 1 

total area, i 

Total rent. 

Rate 

per 

Area. 

Per cent, 
of 

total area. 

Total rent. 

j 

Rate 

pep 

bigab. 





I!s. i. F. 



i 

i 

Its. A. P. 

KUtiong&rU . . 

12,220 

S'B 

15,291 

14 0 

37,435 

26 

51,560 ! 

16 1 

Uamgarh . . 

23,284 

22 

4a, 090 

1 15 0 

11,012 

10 

25,693 

2 6 8 

Goviudgarh 

12,407 

32 

25,477 

2 10 

2,426 

6 

7,261 

3 0 0 

Laclimangarh • 

11,726 

16 

28,611 

19 9 

18.065 

16 

31,130 

1 11 9 


106. Prom these figures it will be seen that cash paying tenants fall into 

Sub.divlMons ol «eh tenants. grOUpS- 

(a) those who pay at the same rate as the owners, 

(5) those who pay at other rates. 

All authorities, i.e., the State officials as well as the settlement establish- 
ment however concur in tbe opinion, that tbe recorded rents on which tbe 
above figures are based are quite unreliable, that there has been a general con- 
spiracy among owners and tenants aided by the Patwaris to suppress or under- 
state rents, in consequence of which the area held at owner’s rates has been 
immensely exaggerated, while the rents paid by other tenants have been 
understated. 
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Alwar. 


This difficulty, common, I believe in Native States, and not unknown 
in British districts vrliere the cash rents are taken 
as the main basis for assessment- 


107. 


Conccalaiout of trno rents. 


-IS no new one in 


It was , one of Major Powlett’s chief obstacles at last settlement and his 
reports shovr the various methods by which he endeavoured to overcome it and 
ascertain the true rents — 


(1) "from intercoursQ with tenants uninterested In concealing the truth ; 

(2) from the very few (rent) disputes between proprietors and tenants ; 

(3) from tatisil records and official information j 

(4) from the prevailing revenue rates of the pargana.'’ 

Ho adds “ information worth anything can only ho obtained from tenants at the cost of 
Considerable personnl exertion. It is useless to send for the cultivators and question them, 
they answer as tutored by their landlords, and equally useless to seek them in tlieir villages 
where proprietors are watching thona. They mu-t he sought for when alone in tbeir fields 
well away from landlord influence, and then they are often, though by no means always, 
communicative enough, and such information regarding rents is the most satisfactory 
piocurable.” 


108. These remarks apply with equal force at present and vividly express 

„ , , , , the difficulty with which we have to contend. Even 

Causes 01 an cn conccalmont. , .. i r i » » *jj i / jt \ 

■when land is let out on a written lease {patfaiy the 
profit rent is taken separately and not entered in thepatta which will general- 
ly show the tenant as paying a lump sum about equivalent to the Jama, or at 
owner’s rates. The State itself is largely to blame for the present state of things 
as the tradition based on- the old system (by which State took the whole assets, 
owners and tenants contributing equally, while the owners received their 
remuneration in the form of 2 or 3 per cent, on the collections) still prevails, 
that any rent realised by owners in excess of the State demand, will, if the 
State gets wind of the fact, he forfeit to it. Purther colour is lent to this 
theory by the system of filing for each village a profit and loss (jama March) 
account every year, and if the owners are shown to make a profit out of the 
estate « this is liable to he resumed in payment of old balances, etc. Purther- 
more, claims by tenants-at-will against owners for realising at rates in excess 
of the Government demand, are freely listened to by the Eovenue Courts, and 
the owners are often prohibited from enhancing the rent. These practices 
which are inconsistent with the theory on which the settlements have been and 
are being made, and which tend to obliterate one of the main privileges of 
ownership, should he abolished, and by taking the zamindars into our confi- 
dence they may admit us into theirs. So far the only zamindars who have 
stated thgir rents voluntarily and honestly before me have been men from 
British territory who had no such bogey to fear. The fact however remains, 
that the rents as disclosed arc of little use as a basis for assessment. In fact 
if we strike an arithmetical average of the cash rents of tenants paying at 
“ other rates ” than owners in each tahsil, take two-thirds as the State share, 
and apply this to the present cultivated area, we should get an enormous reduc- 
tion of revenue in all tahsils hut Govindgarh. The total new assessment would 
work out in round numbers as against the existing one — 


Taheil. 

1 Existing demand. 

Demand bj | of the cash rents. 

Kishongarh ..... 

Kb, 

2,13,181 

Bs. 

1,68,360 

% 

Bamgarh 

2,02,512 

1,80,045 

Govindgarh 

70,411 

78,623 

Lachmangarh 

1,73,754^ 

1 

1,36,833 


and this fact alone sufficiently discredits the recorded rents. 

IT 
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109, It was therefore found necessary to endeaTour to ascertain the true 
. . , cash rents by reference to — 

Attempts to flicertam the compctitiTe ^ 

‘reats. 

(1) the rents realised on jagir and map villages, but in these there 
/ were no reliable records and the jagirdars were generally loth to 

disclose their profits ; 

(2) individual enquiry in representative khalsa villages or holdings, 


Thus in Kishengarh a veiy patient and careful enquiry was made 
. , into rents by the Superintendent at the Bahi 

“ I eagu . Girdawari, and the results of this, which are most 


instructive as a comparison of what were probably near the true rents, with 
the fictitious rents recorded in the Tchatannis at the attestations of 1896-97, are 


shown by soils Jn the following table and for facility of reference I have also 
shown the rent rates finally adopted : — 
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I w 

SivSed arettlw “ « aPr^y^^^^SS 

srss(S»a tsr si.s&-. -0 

total assets come to i 3^ 

‘““in Liivtoal vinag- Nurnaeat Batopa 1- 

Tilot« e <7., ia Bambora Es. 21 P^f, f ^ ^g ^ere {oundto Ta»Sc/^’C“ 

Jatk Bedalca and Bambora, „,.oa of ddhri was based for Es. 6-8-0 

tt olSl r S? 

Se'laua" Es. 8 paj JS^S^ald SiS tW the average 

SreSlrorfeSedjUta^^^^^^^^ 

b^aath«nnS;LX 

i. ocni-o ofter comparison witb ^ _vvin nf tbnm raisinji tbo oliolii and 
^^f^'T^ntp i made considerable olvanges in s > poorer harani soils, 

?bown in the last four columns o corresponds fairly closely 

UI,In the '--“CaSnft' W 0 , t.e 

MciitodsofeBqairjinttio oUicr the zamiudars and not p y 

thteo tahsils. -- 


Class o! ooU. 


GovisDOAr.n. 

Eomsarh. 


I^climangarh. 


f Chiknol 

1 Mallyar I 


K,. A. r. 

3 10 0 6 12 0 


8 13 0 


Rb. a. r. 


15 b, a. r. 
3 8 0 


Average CLahi 
f Chiknot • • 

I Mnttyar I 


Average Dakri 
l' Chiknot • 
Mattyar I 
. ' „ 11 


2 13 0 j 
2 10 


4,42 3 13 4 380 

8 *8 0 2 2 0 

• •• 

280 200 C 80 


Average Barsni' 


2 0 0 2 0 0 


16 0 


8 9 10 4 0 1 _ 

8 10 0 4 4 0 

2 15 0 4 4 0 

3 0 0 

3 10 
2 0 0 

8 5 8 4 4 0 

2 * 5 0 3 2 4 


4 0 1 8 12 0 3 4 6 


2 3 0 
2 0 0 


1 11 0 


2 11 0 
19 0 
18 0 


319 222 160 

27 10 180 120 

1 4 0 2 B 0 12 0 


1 3 0 0 15 0 


10 0 


1 12 11 


380 1 16 0 140 
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and the total net assets obtained by applying these rates to the total cultivated 
area and the State share deducted from this for each tahsil — 


Tabsil. 

Eamgarh 



• 

Total not assets. 

Es. 

. . 2,70,068 

state shaie, 
Es. 
1,80,046 

Govindgarli 

• 

9 

t 

. . 1,17,934 

78,623 

Lachmnngarh 

S 

% 

• 

. 2,08,255 

1,58,837 


As already stated tbo uata are erroneous and the result untrustworthy. 
.So, as in Kishengarh, both have to be corrected. 

No special enquiry as to rents was made last vabi^ but in the course of 
village inspection, both the Superintendent and myself endeavoured as far as 
possible to ascertain the competitive cash rents by comparison with rents in 
mafi,jagir or istmirar villages, estates managed hham, rents of State lands, etc. 
112. Taking Ramgarh first, the istamrar village of Manglishpura, which 
„ . . . „ , is perhaps a little above the average, is held 

entirely by cash-paymg tenants-at-will. 

The rents average — 

Es. A. r. Bs. A. F. 

Mattyar I — ChuM . . , . 6 11 0 

Earani . . . . *280 to 840 

or about 50 per cent, above the average chaTii and harani rents for the tahsil 
as recorded in the khataunis. 

Taking representative villages where the rents have been specially attested 
by the Superintendent, we find the average rent rates to be — 


Cliahi — 

■ Chiknot 

. Mattyar I . 

Es. A. 

p. 

1 

j 

-Tikri . 

Es. A. P. 

4 8 0 

Nangla— 

-Balya . 

4 12 

0 

Eamgarh . 

6 

8 

0 


Bandoli . 

5 0 

0 

Easulpur . 

5 

8 

0 


Alawalpur . 

5 4 

0 

Mobarikpur 

7 

0 

0 


Baraani Kheta . 

fBhnr I 

5 0 

0 

1 

Kotah Kalan 

6 12 

0 

Cliahi— « 

.Bhur II * . 

Kherli . , 

6 0 

J-Eamgarh . 

J 

0 

3 

2 

0 Naugaun Es. 3. 

Chiknot dahri— 

-Khilora . . 

Barodh "J 

... 


M undpur 

3 

8 

0 

- 

1 

Bandoli ^ 

Mobarakpur J 

4 0 

0 

''Easulpur . 

[,Baramda . 

1 

1-5 

J 

0 

0 

I 

Dahri hariehi— 

Baghori . 

4 0 

0 

Sareta 

4 

8 

0 Nangla Bahya, 


Es. 6, 

Barani Chiknot andMattyar, in 18 estates the rents average from Es. 2-14-0 
to Es. 4. 

Barani Mattyar II, in 16 estates the rents vary from Es. 1-8-0 to Es. 
3-12-0. 

Barani Bhur T, in 7 estates the rent ranges from Es. 2-0-0 to Es. 3-2-0 
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Barani Blitir II, in 7 estates the rent averages from Ks. 1-1-0 to Es. 2-4-0, 

considering all tlie data available, the following rent rates were 
found' to fairly represent the letting values of the different classes, of soil— 




Chahi. 

Dahei. 

• 

Class of soil. 


Permanent, 

Tempo- 

rary. 

' 

Present. 

Former. 

Bnrishi. 

Average. 

Barani. 



Masonry 

wells. 

Others. 

Average. 




Es. A. I. 

Es. A. P. 

Es. A. P. 

Es.a. f. 

1 

: Es. A. p. 

Es. A. P. 

Es. A. P. 

Es. A. P. 

Es. A. p. 

Chiknot . • 

* 

6 0 0 

4 12 0 

4 0 0 

• •• 

4 4 0 

8 8 0 

2 8 0 

... 

3 0 0 

Mattyar I . 

• 


' 

3 4 0 


• •• 

««• 



2 10 0 

.. n 

• 

4, 8 0 

8 6 0 

2 12 0 


3 4 0 

2 8 0 

2 0 0 

• •1 

1 11 0 

Bhur I . . 

• 


• •• 

• •• I 

••• 

%«* 

• •• 

(•* 

... 

18 0 

t| II • « • 

• 

3 8 0 

2 12 0 

14 0 

• •• 

... 

1 12 0 



0 12 0 

Average Chahi . 

• 

6 13 10 

4 9 5 

3 9 10 

5 0 0 

4 2 4 

3 6 11 

2 7 10 

8 11 6 

2 1 10 


The rates assumed agree pretty closely with the average rent in standard 
villages except in the case of the inferior barani soils, vig., Mattyar II and' 
JBhur, which being very precarious and often unsown in bad years, I have kept 
purposely low, and in the case of Bhur II, much lower than even the Khatauni 
averages for the whole tahsil seem to justify. The net assets obtained by 
applying these rent rates to the areas of 1897-98 come to Rs. 3,26,688, and the 
State share at two-thirds to Es. 2,17,069, which is considerably less than the 
estimate derived from kind rents Es. 2,40,0X8. 


113. In Govindgarh competitive cash rents are more common than else- 
, where owing to the density of the population, and 
could not be so easily concealed, so the net assets 
based even on the Khatauui rents come out comparatively high, and the State 
share calculated from them would give an increase of about Es. 2,000 on the 
present demand. This hbwever does not fairly represent the enhancement, 
which the State can claim. In three representative villages taken in Chak I, viz., 
Barbara, Dhabri and Eambas, the average chahi rents were Es. 4-8-0, Es. 6-0-0, 
and Es. 8-8-0 respectively, and temporary chahi usually rents for Es.‘ 3 to Es. 4. 
Qhiknot barani Es. 3-8-0, Mattyar I, Es. 2-9-0 to Es. 4-0-0, Mattyar pi, 
Es. 1-10-0 to Es. 3-2-0, while there is practically no bhur in this circle. 


In mafi villages and holdings chahi rents vary from Es. 4-13-0 to Es. 8-2-0, 
barani from Es, 2-2-0 to Es. 2-14-0, and on lands owned by the State. Chahi 
rents run from Es. 4-8-0 to Es. 6-12-0, and barani from Es. 2-8-0 to Es. 2.13-0. 
In Circle II rents are appreciably lower. At last settlement the standard 
rent rates assumed in the three circles then formed were — 


Soil, 

Bara ohahi. 

Bora barani. 

I’ Chibnot. 

! \ 

Mattyar. 

Bhur— I. 

Bhur— II. 





Es. A. F. 

Es. A. P. 

Es. A. P. 

Es. A. r. 

Es. A. P. 1 

Bs. A. -F. 

f Chak-I . 

• j 

« 

• 

. 

4 8 0 

3 8 0 

2 8 0 

2 0 0 

18 0 

14 0 

£ i Chak— n . 

• 



4 4 0 

3 0 0 

2 2 0 

2 0 0 

16 0 

12 0 











LChak-III . 

• 

• 

• 

3 8 0 

2 8 0 

2 0 0 

1 12 0 

14 0. 

10 0 
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« 


Land in this falisil is always in demand, and rarely remains fallow'. Tlie 
following rates appear to be justified by actual rents — 



• 

CHAHI. 





PilXUAKSVT ox 






Horap). 



lIason*7 

"nells 

Others. 

Tempo- 

raxy. 

Average 

Present. 

Former, 

HarishI 

Averago, 



Es. A.T. 

Bs. A. P 

Es. A. p. 


Es. A. r. 

Bs. A. P 

Es. A. P. 


Es. A p. 

Chiknot 

f Circle — I . 

i ,, 11 . 

6 8 0 

4 12 0 

4 0 0 


5 0 0 

4 0 0 

3 0 0 

... 

3 0 0 

Mattynr — I 

^ 11 . 

(.„ 1 . 

4 8 0 

5 4 0 

4 12 0 

3 12 0 

8 8 0 

2 8 0 

... 

6 0 0 

4 0 0 

.** 


1 3 0 0 

2 8 0 

Mnttyar — II 

f J> I • 

i 1. 11 t. 

6 0 0 

4 4 0 

4 0 0 

3 0 0 

2 12 0 

2 8 0 

... 

... 

... • 

«.| 

... 

2 0 0 

1 14 0 

Bhur— I 

j . 

(. .. 11 . 

4 4 0 

3 12 0 

3 0 0 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

... 

... 1 

... 1 

... 


14 0 

14 0 

Bhur— II 

; I . 

(. II . 

4 4 0 

... 

18 0 

... 

... 


♦ .» * 

... 

... 

10 0 


f Circle- 1 . 

6 7 8 

4 11 3 

3 6 11 


6 0 0 

4 0 0 

8 0 0 

4 13 0 


Avorago 

■! .. 11 . 

5 3 3 

3 11 6 


3 14 7 

... 

*.* 

... 

... 

mm 


L Circle— 11 
and 11. ] • 

6 0 0 

4 2 7 

3 0 It 

1 4 12 0 

... 

•• 

.*» 

... 

2 8 11 


The net asset arrived at by these rent rates come to Bs. 1,26,618 as 
compared with Bs. 1,17,934 by the Khatauni rents of 1896-97, and the State 
share by this standard to Bs. 84,346. 

As compared with the Khatauni rents which are less unreliable here than 
in other tahsils, the cliahi and dalm rents now assumed are somewhat higher, 
and the barani rents lower in Circle I and higher in Circle II, but all round 
the difference in this tahsil — about 7 per cent. — between the two sets of rent 
rates is not considerable. 

The cash rent estimate is however very much lower than that based on 
the produce estimate, viz., Bs. 1,06,480. 

114. In Laohmangarh the Khatauni rents work out very low, partly 
^ because here, as elsewhere, they were not correctly 
stated, partly because owing to paucity of hands 
there is little competition for land and rents are consequently low in com- 
parison with other tahsils ; lower in fact than the difference in soil, rainfall, 
etc., would seem to justify. There was also more difficulty here in getting data 
for estimating the true competitive rent. There are many jagir villages, but 
the Thakur Jagirdars were reluctant to produce their accounts, and their re- 
cords too were inaccurate. We have therefore to fall back upon the specially 
verified rents of specimen villages which yield the following results : — 

Ghihiot chahi, cash rents in 11 selected estates vary from Bs. 2-16-0 
in Harsana to Bs. 6 in Laili ; Mattyar I chahi, in 16 estates the rent runs 
from Bs. 2-2-0 in Jarla to Bs. 6-14-0 in Baroda Meo. 

CMltnot duliri in 3 estates averaged Bs. 2-0-0, Bs. 2-3-0 and Bs. 2-12-6 
respectively ; Mattyar dahri the same, and up to Bs. 2-15-0 in Bichgaun. 

ChiJenot barani in three villages has an average of slightly over Es. 2-0, 
and Mattyar in 16 estates, varied from Bs. 1-4-0 in Gaunri to Bs. 3-8-0 in 
Saidka. Bhur I in 8 villages averages from Be. 1-0-0 to 1-12-0 and Bhur 
II about Be. 1-0-0. 

In the mafi estate of Napa Para the average rent for Mattyar I chabi 
(161 bigahs) is Bs. 6-6-6, while the barani land was let as low as one rupee per 
higah. 
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* 

The rent rates fiaally fixed upon as representing tlia average letting value 
of each class of soil were — 


, Kind otiand. 

j CHAHI. 

1 DAHBI, 

s 

M 

« 

to 

G 

fi 

*s 

2 

ta 

PESifi.x*ifr onini oj 

Tempo* 

rary 


Pr#Bnnt, 1 

j 

Kftliti, 

1 

Fomor, 

JIaFonry 

well*. 

Olhera. 



Es. A. r. 

Es. A. r. 

Es. A. P. 


Es. A. r.| 

Es. A. P. 

Es. A. P. 

1 1 

Es. A. T, 


Es. A. P. 

Chiknot 

. 

4 12 0 

3 12 0 

3 6 0 

••• 

8 8 0 

2 12 0 

2 12 0 

2 4 0 

*«* 

2 0 0 

Mattyar 

I . 

BOO 

4 0 0 

3 4 0 

••• 

... 

... 

.*. 

... 

... 

2 0 0 

tf 

11 . 


3 4 0 

2 0 0 


... 

... 

1*. 

... 

... 

ICO 

Bhai~I 

• . 

4 0 0 

8 0 0 

1 14 0 


... 

... 


... 

... 

12 0 

« II 

• 

8 8 0 

... 

*•* 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

•• 

0 11 0 

Averago 


4 13 G 

3 11 10 

SGI 

4 9 1 

3 8 0 

2 12 0 

2 12 0 


2 13 7 

1 10 8 


Iiatids held at owners rates o£ free 
or at favourable rate. 


A seperate rate has "been fixed for the naho'i area attached to the Ghfit 
canal. As it pays Re 1*0 0 per bigah per watering, the rate must of course . 
be below that for present daliri in which the water charge is included in the 
assessment. The rent rate fixed Es. 2-12-0 is therefore the same as for former 
dahri. Comparing the rates now assumed with the averages struck from the 
Khatauni rents, it will be seen that for all but the poorest class of barani — 
Ebur II — they are considerably higher. 

Compared with tho adjoining tahsils of Govindgarh and Eamgarh they 
are however very moderate, and they are I think justified by the rents of 
selected specimen villages, though the data available are not as full as might be 
desired. The net assets by the assumed rent rates came to Rs. 2,79,756 
against Rs. 2,08,265 by the Kbautuni and rents, and the State’s share by this 
standard to Rs, l,8fi,60i, w’hioh is fairly) close to the net assets worked by 
kind rents Rs. 1,94,133. 

116. In working out the net assets according to cash rents, I have left out 

of consideration the large proportion of the cultiva- 
ted area (paragraph 105) ranging from 8'5 per cent, 
in Kishengarh to 32 per cent, in Govindgarh held 
at owner’s rates, as well as the land held on still more favourable terms, i.e., 
free of rent or at rents less than the village rates. Much of the laud held at 
owner’s^ rates is in the occupancy either (1) of shareholders cultivating one 
another’s holdings, e.g., where owners hold in several estates, as often happens 
in the Mewat, one owner makes over his land in the State in which he is non- 
resident to a resident co-sharer, and vice versd, each paying only the revenue ; 
or of ^2) old tenants (Kashtkar Kadim) who either have rights of occupancy, 
or are allowed to go on cultivating as at settlement paying only the Govern- 
ment demand, or of (3) tenants holding the inferior lands and paying for them 
at the same rate as owners do for the superior. 

I think it may be assumed tliat is tbe feeling that tlie State takes only a 
two-thirds share of tho rental gains ground, and the distinction between oumer 
and tenant becomes more marked, tbe owners will, as they have done within 
tbe last 30 years in most Punjab districts, more and more assert tbeir claims to 
receive a profit rent from all but occupancy or specially privileged tenants such 
as Tillage menials holding on favourable terms in return for their services. 

ihis tendency would no doubt have proceeded more rapidily since Major 
I'owlett s settlement, had it not been arrested by tbe famine of 1877-78, one 
result ot which was to create a great competition for tenants to work the land 
and to allow them to hold on lenient terms. 


•Raw wrote 20 years ago of Gurgaon (page 71/ Settlement 

Report) applies now almost exactly in Alwar. 

ouBtomvv paying at cash rents have been holding at 

clSCfffl rr davswbeu land was plenty Ind 

rU thenrofita of mir ? its ongm from the time when the State absorbed 

RU the prohts of cultivation leaving no margin for non-cultivating owner.) 
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During tbo last few years however and especially since the announcement of the new assess- 
ments, there has been a marked tendency on the part of the owneis to insist on thcii’ right to 
receive larger rents." 

I have little doubt that in Alurar the same results will follow, and indica- 
tions of it are already appearing in the form of applications to eject tenants 
who refuse to pay an enhanced rent. Hitherto ocoupanoy tenants in Alwar have 
rarely paid any malilcana or profit rent to the owners over and above the 
Government demand. In deciding claims for occupancy rights, I have frequently, 
where they are now being established for the first time, directed that the occu- 
pancy tenants shall malihana at the rate of Ito 3 annas per rupee. This is 
not a very heavy burden on the tenants compared with the increased security 
they will enjoy, while it makes the grant of such rights less obnoxious to the 
owners, and it marks the fact that the share of the produce taken by the State 
leaves a margin of profi.t to the non-cultivating owner. 

Finally before leaving this question of rent, it has to be borne in mind that 
in these tahsils where there is a strong peasant proprietary, they naturally retain 
the most fertile and best cultivated lands in their own hands, and the tenant 
cultivation, from which the cash rents have been worked out, is often on the 
poorer soils. 


CHAPTEE VIII. 

BATES OP PBEVIOUS SETTLEMENT AND BEASONS POB INCBEASING 

PBESENT DEMAND. 

116. The total assessment and the incidence of previous settlements has 
linfcB of jircvioua Ectticmcnis nud hccn sliowu in paragraph 31. The incidence per 
present incidcnco. Cultivated bigah of the successive assessments is 

reproduced here, but the figures for the 3 and 10 years’ settlements cannot be 
vouched for. 



1 

I 

iNCIDENOn OF 


- 

Tahsil. 

8 ycara’ 
Boltlomont, 
ISiO-lSOl. 

10 years’ 
ectilomont, 
18C2-18T2. . 

Summary 

Bottlemont, 

1872-187G. 

Ecgnlarsottlo- 
ment. Final 
nsscBsmont. 

180C-97. 

Kislicngarh . . " . 

Rs. A. r. 

119 

Rs. A. r. 

14 4 


Rs. A. r. 

17 9 

Rs. A. r. 

17 6 

Enmgarli 

2 5 1 

2 8 10 


1 14 4 

1 14 6 

Govindgarh 

2 3 2 

2 7 G 

• •• 

1 16 7 

1 14 10 

Inchmangarh ..... 

15 0 

1 10 0 

... 

1 8 10 

] 8 6 


For the 3 years, 10 years and summary settlements no rates were woi'ked 
out and even at last settlements, though rent rates wore framed for each village, 
no general rates were framed for any tahsil except Govindgarh and these have 
been quoted in paragraph 113. 

To arrive at the actual rates of last settlement I have taken from the 
assessment note books the area and net assets shown in each estate for each 
class of soil (according to the rent rates adopted), totalled these for each 
tahsil, so obtaining the net assets for the whole tahsil and for each class of 
soil, dinded tlic total nihasi for each class of soil by the total area of that 
soil, to find the average nihasi or rent rate for that soil, and then comparing 
the total nihasi for the tahsil with the total assessment imposed (see para- 
graph 37) reduced themjf, rates in the same proportion to ascertain the actual 
revenue rates for each class of soil. Thus if the average rent rate for cliahi 
chihnot was Es. 6, and the share of the nihasi taken in the while tahsil was 75 
per cent., the revenue rate for chahi chihnot is taken as J of Es. 5 or 3-12-0- 
The revenue rates thus deduced for each tahsil are shown in the following 
table. The average incidence differs slightly from that shown in paragraph 37 
owing to transfer of estates, etc. 
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The incidence of the revenue in the j'ear 1896-97 is practically the same as 
that of Major Powlett’s final assessment, except in Gfovindgarh where the decrease 
of 9 pies.per bigah is due to the transfer of same rich highly assessed estates to 
Bhartpur. 

As compared with the 3 years’ settlement the incidence has risen con- 
siderably in Kishengarh and Lachmangarh and fallen off largely in the other 
two tahsils, and as compared with the 10 years’ settlement it has risen in 
Kishengarh, fallen off in the remaining three. In these it is however almost 
certain that the 10 years’ assessments were at the time very heavy and could 
not have been pdid, were it not for the great increase in cultivation and wells 
during the currency of the settlement. 

117. As bearing on this point and also on the pitch of his own assessment 
M«ior Powlett’s view of tboafamiird I quotc the following ffom a letter of Major 
of previous us.Msmonts and of Ms own. Powlett’s (Ko. 74, dated 18th October 1873). 

“I propose that my assessment should be based on 66 per cent, of the nikaats, plus 2 
per cent, cesses. I justify the levy of as muoh as this by the fact that the State up to the 
time of Major Impey’s settlemcut aimed at taking all in excess of what wotild furnish a bare 
subsistence to the actual cultivators, indeed the assessment of the la'-t settlement itself was 
at Srst veij heavy and pubh'o opinion in Aiirar is not now prepared to yield as maob to the 
zamiiidar as under British administration. A distinct surrender of more than 80 per cent, is 
thonght very liberal. It is worth remembering that the Maliaraja was very angry with Major 
Impey for what he considered Major Impey’s unneceseary light assessment pt Jhundoli (but 
which was at the time a very heavy assessment) and. he publicly charged him with disregard 
of the interests of the State and with being generous with what was not his own. It is 
notorious that the Maharao contemplated compensating himself on the expiry of the settlement 
for what he thought was the undue liberality of 1<> years beforo. 

Probably every Native State regards the cultivating class as one which it is vain to 
conciliate by moderation and kindness, and this view has the sanction of Ram Chandra him- 
self in the saying ' rayat Jciti ha nahin.'^ So expedient, in the interests of the people 
themself, do I think it to guard against giving the impression of undue generosity to the 
villages, that I have in many cases where over-assessed villages were not clearly in distress 
contended myself with granting a measure of relief, substantial indeed, but one which still 
left the jama in excess of two-thirds the assets. The result will, I believe, satisfy influential 
opinion in the State, and at the same time place the people in a much better position than 
they would have been, had the settlement been made by Raj official under the direction of an 
average Alwar Chief. ” 

118. 1 have given this quotation at length, not only because of its historical 
improTcment in the condition of the interest, but because it expresses in wise and lucid 
zamindars. language the necessity of giving weight to local opi- 

nion in dealing with the assessment of Native States. No doubt ofidcial public 
opinion has advanced considerably in Alwar since these remarks were written. 
By all accounts, the late Maharaja Manga! Singh, w’ho reigned from 1876 to 
1892, regarded the contentment of the ryots as the foundation of the pros- 
perity of his State, and so far from harassing them with the potty exactions 
and “ benevolences ” so common in a Native State, he signalised the first years 
of his rule by foregoing on the occasion of his marriage the “ neota ” or mar- 
riage cess (estimated to yield 3-1 lakhs) to which all classes were hound to 
contribute according to their means, and in subsequent years further lightened 
the burdens of bis people by abolishing all the “begar ” and other impositions 
which weighed heavily of them. The result is that the Alwar zamindars are 
now as secure in the possession of their rights, and as safe from illegal exac- 
tions as their neighbours in British territory, and thougli the standard of assess- 
ment is much higher, it aims at leaving 30 per cent, of the net assets in possession 
of the owners, whereas 30 years ago the State took the whole. It may here he 
explained that the extra demand on account of cesses which in the Punjab comes 
to about 20 per cent, on the land revenue, is in Alwar only 3 per cent. Before 
last settlement it was fixed at 2 per cent, for schools and dispensaries by Maharao 
Shcodan Singb. In 1896 an extra cess of 8 annas per cent, wms imposed for 
arboriculture. It is now proposed to change, this into a cess of 1 per cent, lor 
roads and roadside trees, thus making a total of 3 per cent, for cesses. Lambar- 
dars will as before receive from the State 3 per cent, on collections (the rate 
was formerly only 2 per cent, in Lachmangarh, but the Council have now sanc- 
tioned 3 per cent, as in other tahsils), and the Patwaris are also paid by the State. 

M 2 
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Under the present adtninisiration of the State carried on during the 
minority of His Highness the’ Maharaja by the Political Agent and Council, 
'while there is no desire te squeeze the zamindars unduly, there is a feeling that 
the State has a right to profit by the undoubted improvement which, in spite of 
temporary checks, has taken place in the condition of the agricultural community 
durin" the last 22 years — an improvement due in great measure to the aid given 
by the State for sinking wells and other agricultural improvements. 

119. In this connection I may remark that as Takavi for construction of wells 
Kon-o^mption of now wells from is always given free of interest, I do not propose to 

ciiaM rates. exempt land attached to such wclls from assessment 

at irrigated rates. In paragraph 4s of the Government of India letter dealing 
with Major Jennings’ preliminary report, it is stated that this was done by 
Major Powlett, and the same system should he followed now. But iu Major 
Powlett’s reports I cannot find any clear {stateinent of this policy, and in his 
village assessments there is certainly nothing to show, that he gave any such 
indulgence, which under the circumstances of the case is not warranted, and 
which the zamindars have never thought of claiming. The interest charged — 
6i per cent, per annum — on such advances in British districts is roughly 
equivalent to the remission given fn exempting such lands from,chahi rates for 
20 years ; where no interest is charged there is no reason for tile remission, and 
in Alwar new wells are nearly always constructed wholly or partly with Takavi 
advances. 

120. This however is a matter of detail. As to the general question of the 
Foroca«tofenii^nccmcntby Poiiticii extent to which enhancement was justified Major 

Agent and couuoa. Jenuings in his report for the whole State estimat- 

ing an increase of— < 

3 per cent, in area cultiviited; 

10 „ „ „ irrigated,* 

30 per cent, in prices j 

and taking into consideration the improved agriculture and growth of more 
valuable crops, thought that an all-round enhancement of 20 per cent, or 4s 
lakhs for the whole State would he a moderate one, and the Council were of opi- 
nion that an even greater enhancement might he fairly taken. The Government 
of India while agreeing that the general basis of the last settlement, vis.) two- 
thirds assets generally, and half assets from Bajputs and CImnthbut holdings 
should be maintained, considered that the forecast required reconsideration, and 
that only a moderate increase of assessment should be imposed, hut added that 
when a village pays the present demand with ease, it need not bo reduced 
merely because it is over the standard rates. 

lil. In these fouvtahsils the complete data now available show that the 
Analysis of increase iu cultivation, iucreaso per Cent, in Cultivated area (paragrapii 70), 
prices, wells, etc. masoury wells (paragraph 10), chahi area (par- 

graph 70), ploughs (paragraph 77), prices (paragraph SB) since last settlement 
has been — 


IhOBEASE IK 


Talisil. 

1 

Cultiv.itinn 

Wells. 

Iiaos. 

1 

Chobi a ca» 

Plongli*. 

Prices. 

Kishengargh . 

‘A-5 . 

13 

18 


43 

18 

RamgaTh 

4 

u 

5G 

23 

10 

15 

Govindgarh . 

m. 

42 

61 

37 

22 

20 

Lachmangarli , . 

Nil. 

18 

30 

13 

14 

25 
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So that assuming Major Powlett’s assessment to have been a moderate one 
at the time, and the tract to have suffered no serious agricultural disasters since, 
an increase of 20 per centi now, though heavy, would not be excessive. Major 
Pondett’s assessment was however in my opinion (paragraph 37) decidedly 
heavy in Eamgarh and Lachmangarh, and comparatively moderate in Kishengarh 
and Giovindgarh, while the whole tract, but especially Lachmangarh, was severely 
tried by the disastrous famine of 1877‘-78. In the light of these facts, and of 
the present condition of the tract as ascertained by a village to village inspec- 
tion, the share of the theoretical net assets, as ascertained in Chapters VI and 
ni, which the State should now take, will be discussed in the following 
chapter. 


CHAPTER IX —Part 1. >• 


STANDARDS AND ESTIMATES OP THE NEW ASSESSMENT AND 
ASSESSMENT PROPOSED. 

122. The various estimates available for determining the future assessment 

, are shown in the following table : — j 

rsUmatcfl oxtuo DOW aBScssmcut. ° 



Standard. ! 

j 

i 

KIshoD^ath. 

Eamgarh, 

GovinSgarh.' 

Lachmangarh. 

1 

Pregent demand 

213,181 

203,083 

76,411 

173,764 

A 

1 

Applying the all-ronnd final rntcfl of last settle- 
juont to present area. 

216,162 

! 

201,176 

76.633 

177,454 

B 

Do. adding increase of prices 

267,754, 

232,928 

94,606 

210,426 

C 

Applying the actual rales of last sottlenlcnt 

260,677 

223,681 

86,88o 

180,290 

D 

Do. adding for the increase of prices 

(Chapter IV). 

293,279 

i 

i 

265,430 

105,858 

1 

234,262 

E 

Taking onc-foarth of the produce (Chapter V.) 

261,348 

232,034 

103,362 

193,623 

F 

According to kind rents, State share being 
two-thirds of owner's share (Chapter VI). 

264,782 

240,018 

105,480 

1 

191,133 

G 

A ccording to Kliutanni cash rents, State share 
’ being two-tliirds of owner's share (Chapter 
VII). 

168,360 

180,045- 

78,023 

138,887 


According to the assumed competitive cash 
rents (Ofiapter VII). 

241,820 

J 

217,059 

84,340 

J 

186,504 


' The applicability of these estimates may now be discussed seriate, it being 
premised that the present demand is noto paid in ordinary years with ease and 
punctuality except in certain villages in Lachmangarh, and that the total balances 
due since i878-79, not including any that may have been realised last rahi, are— 

Eg, 


Kisliongarh 60,371 

Ramgarh ......... 112,5,028 

Govindgarb ....... . • 16,175 

Lachmangarh 2,39,012 


123. A. The all-round rates of last settlement would bring out a slight 
, increase in Kishengarh and Lachmangarh, a slight 
AppiicsMi y 0 t ovanouscs ima e.. jjj ■f;]20 other two talisils. Moreover the 

standard does not take account of the increase of prices and of irrigated area, 
the proportion of which to total area is higher now than at last settlement. 

B. To increase it in proportion to the total increase of pi ices — 16 to 25 per 
cent, in the various tahsils— would he unfair as there has also been a rise in the 
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cost of production, and some allowance must be made for improvement in tbe 
standard of comfort which is at present rather low as compared with British 
districts and which it should he the aim of a well regulated State to encourage. 

0. The application of the soil rates of last settlement would give^ a large 
enhancement in Kishengarh, and a substantial one in the other tahsils. This 
enhancemeiit so far as it is based upon an increase of cultivation or of chahi or 
dahri area is quite justifiable. The increase which might he taken into ac- 
count under these heads would roughly be (see paragraphs 71 and 72) as 
follows : — Kishengarh 2’5 per cent, increase in cultivation. 


At all- round rates . . . . . • . 

3,404 bigalis increase in chalii at Rs. 1-12-0 per bigah— the 
diffeiencs between obabi and barani rates . 


Total 

Eamgarb— 4 per cent, increase in cultivation . 

2,.S88 bigahs increase in cbabi at Rs. 1-12-0 


Rs. 

= 5,345 


= 6,957 


. n,302 
= 8,123 
=4,079 


Total . 12,202 


Govindgarb — 1,741 bigahs increase in obabi from barani at 

Rs, 2-0-0 =3,482 

Lachmangarh— 2,168 increase in chahi at Rs. 2-0-0 , , =4,326 

The da/it'i irrigation has increased only in Kishengarh, and is probably not 
so effective now in Kamgarb and Lacbmangarh as at last settlement (paragraplis 
72-74). The increase under this head is however mainly due to the fresh clas- 
sification of soils Ghilmot, Mattyar and JBhur, the result of which has been to 
add to the area of superior soils, at the expense of the inferior and more lightly 
assessed (paragraph 16), and this of course does not indicate an improvement in 
the soils themselves, but a difference in Ibeir classification. Hence this 
estimate is not a very -safe guide. 

D. The same remarks, as well as those under B, apply to estimate H, 
and the enhancement which it would bring out is out of the question. 

The standards E and E based respectively on one-fourth of the gross 
produce of the year 1897-98 (allowing for fodder and failed crops) and on two- 
thirds of the owners’ net share deduced from rents in kind, agree' very closely 
and are the result of careful enquiry. 

Any estimates, however elaborately worked out, based on a number of un- 
certain factors — iu which there is room for wide difference of opinion — e.g., the 
outturn of crops, their money value, etc., cannot be considered satistactory 
until tested by comparison with some absolute and certain data. In the present 
instance these are the cash rents. 

G-. The cash rents stated by the zamindars being quite unreliable, except 
in Govindgarb, we have to fall back upon the competitive cash rents — standard 
H — based in Kishengarh on the special enquiry made last rabi, and in the other 
tahsils, on the data supplied by selected villages in which the figures were 
especially tested by the Superintendent. This estimate in Kishengarh and 
Lacbmangarh agree pretty closely with E and E — though as might be 
expected it comes out lower. Iu liamgarh it comes out a good deal, and in 
Govindgarb considerably lower. 

124, After carefully weighing all the facts suggested by the above theoreti- 
A^essment proposed. cal standards and testing them by the practical 

knowledge of these tahsils gained by the Superin- 
tendents and myself during our inspections, I consider, that the future 
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assessment should be something close to standard H — the assumed competitive 
cash rents, and I therefore propose in round figures the following assessment 
for each tahsil. 





Incbeabe. 


TateilB. 

Proposed Jama. 

Present Jama. 

Total. 

i 

Per cent. 

Incidence. 

KiBhengarh 

238,000 

213,181 

24,819 

12 

Rs. A. P. 

1 10 S 

Kamgarh . 

220,000 

205,083 

16,917 

8-4 

2 1 1 

Govindgarh . 

86,000 

76,4.11 

9,589 

12 

2 2 8 

Lachmangarh 

186,000 

173,754 

12,246 

7 

1 10 0 

Total 

780,000 

666,429 

63,571 

9*5 

1 12 0 


The enhancement is greatest in Kishengarh which I consider the most 
prosperous and lightly assessed tahsil, and in Govindgarh which has great 
natural fertility and was let off lightly at last settlement. In Ramgarh the 
enhancement proposed is moderate, because the old assessment was very high 
at the time, and allowance must he made for the uncertainty of the dahri 
floods. The same remarks apply to Lachmangarh, where the daJiri is still more 
uncertain, and m'any villages have never recovered quite from the famine of 
1877-78, and are still hampered with heavy balances. In fact I should not 
have proposed so large an enhancement were it not that— (1) Lachmangarh 
has a large area of good culturable land much of which is sure to be broken up 
soon after the assessments are given out ; and (2) I intend to propose the re- 
mission of the most of the arrears. 


The all-round enhancement of 9'6 per cent, may appear small compared 
with the forecast, 20 per cent., but this was considered by the Government 
of India to be oversanguine, and the enhancement in the eastern tahsils is 
likely to be greater as they were more leniently assessed at last settlement and 
suffered less from the famine. 

The total assessment as now proposed are of course only in the rough, 
and the detail village assessments when worked out may give a difference of 
one or two thousand rupees per tahsil one way or the other. The proposed 
demand is slightly above the competitive cash rent half assets in Ramgarh and 
Govindgarh, agrees with it in Lachmangarh and falls 3 per cent, short of it in 
Easliengarh. An addition of 3 per cent, must however be made in each tahsil 
for cesses. 


I do not think it will be necessary to take any considerable part of the 
enhancement now proposed in the form of progressive assessments, but should 
it appear excessive in any estate, this will bo arranged in the distribution by 
villages. 


125. The rates proposed to bring out the above total assessments, are based 
„ , , on two-thirds of the kind rent rates (Chapter VI) 

evenuo ra . rates (Chapter VII) already worked 

out for soils. These rates, the area to which they are to be applied, and the 
financial results derived from them are shown in detail in Appendix P, and a 
summaiy of this is given in the annexed form. 


4 . 
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IjacliiUnngnrh . . 340 290 330 310 230 1 12 0 1 10 0 1 13 9 100 IGO 0 14-0 OHO 070 11 10 lj86,317 1 10 




















The financial results yielded by these rates, in which for simplicity I have 
avoided fractions of an anna, do not exactly agree with the jamas proposed in. 
round numbers for each tahsil, hut the difference is inconsiderable. These rates 
are I think not only justified by the cash and kind rents hut by applying them- 
to average estates, they work -out satisfactorily. They are compared with the 
soil rates of last settlement in the following table : — 
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126. In tbe adjoining Ferozpur fcabsil of Gurgaon Mr. Cbanning’s rates 

(page 61, Pinancial Conamissioner’s Eeview) 


Comparison withadjoiningBritisli districts. 


converted into standard bigabs were — 









Rs. A. 

P, 

Rs, A. r. 

Chahi . 

« 

. 


• 

• 

. 

a s 0 

to 

19 0 

Dahri 

. 

« 


• 

• 

• 

19 0 


■ 0 1^ 0 

Barani . 

« 

• 

• 

• 

« 

• 

116 

V 

0 10 6 

(other than Bhnr) 









Bhur 

. 

« 

• 

• 


» 

0 11 3 


0 8 9 


and Colonel Wace considered these rates moderate. 


To compare them with tbe rates now proposed for Alwai’, they should first 
be increased by one-tbird on account of the difleranoe in tbe standard of assess- 
ment which would give — 









Rs. A. P. 


Rs. A. P. 

Chahi 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

2 14 8 

to 

2 14 

Dahri 

« 

« 

• 

« 

• 

. 

2 14 

i) 

1 10 8 

Barani 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

# 

. 1 7 6 

a 

0 14 0 

Bhnr 


• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

. 0 14 0 

a 

0 11 9 


and if allowance also bt: made for tbe increase in prices within tbe last 20 years, 
and for tbe iact that cesses in Gurgaon are over 21 per cent, on tbe land revenue, 
and in Alwar only 3 per cent, the difference from tbe Alwar rates is not very 
9 onsiderabIe, except in tbe case of the Eamgrah daliri. This is, however, I 
believe far superior to the Eerozpur dahri. 

A comparison with tbe adjoining distrcts of tbe North-West Provinces, where 
tbe theoretical half assets standard of assessment is more nearly approached 
than in the Punjab, would be more opposite. Prom the review arleady quoted 
I extract the following rates Mgah for irrigated and unirrigated land — 


Dhtriot. 

Tahsil. 

j 

Eate pee Bigah. 

Irrigated. 

Dnirrigatcd. 



Rs A, p. Rs. A, p. 

Rs. A. p. Rs. A. p. 

Muthra 

Jhewar 

5 10 0 to 2 3 0 

2 8 0 to 0 12 6 

Aligarh . 

Khair . 

3 12 0 to 1 9 0 

19 0 to 0 10 0 


127. In tbe Kot Putli Tabsil of Jaipur adjoining tbe Alwar Tabsil of Babroi’j 
r. ■ ■ 1 , Tc »• c, f assessed by Mr. A. L. Tucker, I. 0. S,, in 1888-89, 

Ills rates on according to the Alwar bigah 
varied from Rs, 6-10-0 to Es. 3 in the highly assessed villages, and from Es. 
3-8-9 toEs. 1-14-0 in estates assessed at one-fourth of tbe produce — tbe State 
share in Alwar — while bis barani rate varied Es. 1-8-0 to 0-6-0 in tbe former 
group of villages, and from Es. 0-16-0 to Es. 0-4.-0 in tbe latter. As regards soil, 
rainfall and produce these Alwar tabsils are very far superior to Kot Putli. 

As regards other parganas of Jaipur which adjoin these tabsils on tbe norlh 
and south, there are no data for comparison available, while comparison with 
Bbartpur on the eastern boundary, would yield no useful results, as a regular 
settlement is now being made there for the first time. I think, however, I am 
justified in sayinig that the rates and assessment proposed are moderate for a 
Native State, and do not exceed two-thirds of the net assets, though they pro- 
bably approach it very closely. 
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128. The c[Uestioii of balances has now to be considered in connection with 
BaUnco to bo realised and remitted, what has been said in paragraphs 4^6 and 47. These 

balances are chiefly due for the years immediately 
following the famine of 1877-78, when the village communities had not yet quite 
recovered from the shook. They might however have been largely avoided 
(at least in all tahsils but Lachmangarh) if the revenue administration had 
been more alert or efficient. Owin^, however, to the loose system followed 
under which the balance of one year was never carried forward and shown in 
the demand of the next, the old' balances have been generally lost sight of and 
the decision of the question how far they should be realised, has been left 
entirely to the Tahsildars, who in this respect enjoy a discretion as wide as the 
Enancia] Commissioner or Board of Revenue in British provinces. The ineffi- 
ciency of the Tahsildars and the uncertainty as to the methods of distribution 
(paragraph 66) and collection, are largely responsible for the balances of the 
last 10 years, which are only considerable in Lachmangarh. 

To forego these balances altogether would perpetuate the old system, by 
encouraging the zamindars to be dilatory in their payments ; to endeavour to 
realise them in full, or on a scale approaching it, would be impossible without 
breaking down or seriously crippling the estates. Moreover, in many estates, 
these balances are due from owners who deserted after 1877-78, and though the 
transferees tacitly or expressly accepted liability, to enforce this now as regards 
the old balances would be impolitic and unjust. In many other estates the 
balances are due from particular sub-divisions or individual holdings which it 
will be a matter of great difficulty to ascertain correctly, while it would be 
unfair to saddle the whole estate with the responsibilily. The Political Agent 
in para. 29 of his forecast report wrote, — 

"Large arrears of revenue remained outstanding (after the famine of 1877-78), while 
the annual revenue demand could not be collected in full for several succeeding years. 
These arrears should have been struck ofi the registers long ago. It is however contemplated 
that at the corapletihn of the present settlement the greater part of all the old outstanding 
balances should be finally written o5.’' 


Since then the State Council have agreed to commemorate Her Majesty’s 
Jubilee to the remission of three out of the 9 lakhs of arrears in the State, and as 
about half of the total arrears are due from these 4 tahsils, laklis or a half of 
the total remission may be appropriated to liquidating these balances. Of this 
I would assign a lakh to Lachmangarh, Es 36,000 to Eamgarb, and Rs. 15,000 
to Eisbengarb, leaving the amount to be otherwise disposed of at-—' 


Kishengarh 

Ramgarh 

Govindgarh 

Lachmangarh 


Ks. 

. 90,038 
. 16,176 
. 1,39,012 


Out of this, after giving consideration to the amounts already realised on 
account of old balances in each tabsil, and to the present condition,, past his- 
tory and future assessment of the estates from which these balances are due, 
‘I would propose to collect one lakh, in instalments, distributed where necessary 
over the whole term of the new settlement, viz . — 

Eg, 

Kishengarh 24,000 

Ramgaih .......... 40,000 

Govindgarh 8,000 

Lachmangarh 28,000 

and remit the residue as irrecoverable, viz . — 


Kishengarh 

Bamgarh 

Govindgarh 

Lachmangarh 


Es. 

. 21,371 
. 50.028 
•. 8,176 

1 , 11 , 012 * 


*??? remiggion might ho’ assooiatod with goma State event either the recent marriage of Hia Highness the 
Maharaja or ho hold over till hie installation. 
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The following statement iUnstrates the history of the balances in each tahsil 
and the proposals now made — 


Tahsil, 

Total balanco from 
1876-97. 

Amount recovered 
up to Icharib 1S97. 

EEMITTFD VT 10 DJLTB.. j 

O 

0 

'O 

o 

0 

CO 

e? 

0 

es 

'S 

a 

m 

o 

tr 1 

e3 

>-.2 

jPsOTOBSTt JOB SIlTtTtUS. I 

o 

o 

.a 

o 

•4J 

ra 

o o 

0 

fXi^ 

*o 

.«‘5* 

C 

o 

m 

in 

0 

1 « 

O 

o a 
u o 
oS 

! ‘.s p 

a o 

WV 

IS 

<! 

jM 

o 

> 

o 

o 

o 

M 

• o 

< 

Kishangath . 

255,679 

101,478 

85,633 

5,077 

60,371 

33 

15,000 

21,371 

24,000 

Bamgarh . , 

314,850 

82,087 

78,694 

69,041 

126,028 

67 

35,000 

60,023 

40,000 

Govinflgarh 

92,636 

37,107 

39,354 

... 

16,176 

18 

... 

8, '175 

8,000 

Lachmangatli 

j 

410,318 

100,205 

57,442 

13.659 

1 

239,012 

67 

160,000 

111,012 

28,000 

Total , j 




77,777 

440,686 

185 


J90,58S j 

100,000 


Any sums realised last rahi will he credited against the laldi which it is 
proposed to realise. In Lachmangarh Es. 21,708 of the balance is due from 
estates held in jaicZatZ by one of the Maharanis. As regards remissions and 
realisations these Tillages wiU he dealt with like ordinary khalsa estates. Of 
course in making the distribution over estates it may not be found possible to 
realise as much as one lakh, but this is the object to be aimed at. The instal- 
ments will be proportioned to the resources of the villages, and where due from 
whole estates or sub-divisions of estates will be incorporated with the revenue 
demand till they are liquidated. 'Jhis will protect the zamindars from the 
arbitrary and haphazard ways by which old balances are at present collected. 

Under the more careful revenue system which I hope the present settlement 
will inaugurate, and the more regular methods of distribution and collection, 
balances should rarely accrue in future. It will of course be necessary, even with 
the moderate demand now proposed, to show special consideration in years of 
drought or scarcity, but this should take the form of suspensions systematically 
sanctioned by the State on the advice of its revenue officials, and sanction 
should in the same way be obtained to the collection of such suspended revenue 
or its remission if irrecoverable. 


129. As already explained (paragraph 61) there are in these tahsils no 

Thakur estates to be assessed at favourable 
_^Eoinission for Thakur estates or chauthhut hold- tliough many Thalcurs hoM reveuue 

free grants or whole villages in jagir. The 
remission to be given for Chmith lut holdings are inconsiderable. By the above 
rates they work out — 


Tahsil. 

; Area held 
in 

higahs. 

Jama by 
latoa. 

BefiaiBBion 
ailowed. • 

Amount 1 
in ' 

rupees. 

Balanoo or 
asBOssment to 
be imposed. 

Eejiaeks. 

1 

Kishengarh .. . . 

284 

... 

... 

AboatR3.200 


Under 

enquiry. 

Eamgarh .... 

129 

314 

and 1 

105 

239 

* 

Govindgarh 

... 


mi 

... 



Lachmangarh • 

103 

223 

i 

i ! 

66 

■1 



but there may be some variation from these rates in the village assessments. 
In Eamgarh and Lachmangarh as the areas have not been included in hhedsa, 
the sums to be realised are to be added to the proposed demand. 
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GHAPTEB lX.-PartIL 


miscellaneous matters connected with the assessment. 

130. So far I have dealt purely with the assessment of hhalsa lands, or of 

estates assigned temporarily to the ladies 
Explanation. palace, which for assessment pur- 

poses are treated as khalsa. A few matters may here be introduced to complete 
the survey of the revenue system. 

131. The following estates held in istamrar or jaidad (as apart from jagir) 

by Thakurs and others pay a fixed revenue, 
estates or commutation, which is practically the 

same as land revenue, but has not 'been’ 
taken account of in the proposed demand : — 


Ramgarh — Istamrar plots 

Manglishpura (istamrar) 
Deoil .... 
Lachmangarh— Jadouli . 

Ranija Jat . 
Deothana . . 

Khokar (istamrar) 


Total 


711 

I 

500 }. 1,071 
, 500J 
1,038' 


41 

1,010 


^3,090 


1,010 J 


4,161 


while in Lachmangarh the fixed commutation dues realised from mafidars come 
to Rs. 1,769. These sums should be added to the khalsa jama to complete tbe 
land revenue account, the total addition — including chauthhit — coming to 
Es. 1,310 in Eamgarh and Es. 6,017 in Lachmangarh. 

132. The cesses proposed (paragraph 118) amount to only 3 per cent, on 

the jama. As a cess of 1 per cent, is 
now to be imposed for roads, the special 
rate (1-9-0 per cent.) now levied in certain estates in Kishengarh (paragraph 67) 
should be abolished. Is thelO/aidad estates in Lachmangarh held by the 
Jamnagar Maharani the revenue is realised directly by the Maharani’s agents, 
who pay no cesses to the State but appoint and remunerate the Patwaris. The 
%QVQ-D. jaidad estates in Eamgarh held by the Kishengarh Maharani pay 2 per 
cent, cesses for school and dispensaries j the revenue is collected through the 
tahsil, and the Patwaris are paid by the State, the cost of their pay being how- 
ever deducted from the income. Proposals will be made to the Council for the 
introduction of a uniform system under which these estates should pay 3 per 
cent, cesses to the State, but the latter should pay the Patwaris as being State 
servants. 

133. Prior to last settlement a great many miscellaneous cesses {JECalek 

Miaceiianeou. chaudajo temples, 

etc.) were levied from the villages, which 
were also responsible ( page 8, Gazetteer ) for providing officials on tour with 
fodder, wood, earthen pots, etc., gratis. \ 

At last settlement nearly all of these were abolished and included in the 
land revenue, this being one of the reforms which Major Powlett set off against 
the large enhancement taken, and hegar of all kinds was subsequently abolished 
by Maharaja Mangal Singh. A few relics of the old system survived, probablv 
because they were never in the old days formally recognized, or were overlooked 
when the rest were abolished. In Eamgarh the Killadar of Naugaun still realises 
nazar direct from 27 villages at the rate of one rupee per village per harvest 
or per annum, and the Killadar of the Kberli similarly realises Es. 3 from three 
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villages, wMle in Lachmatigai’li the Killadar of Kliotara realises Rs. 12 from 6 
villages at tlie rate of one rupee per harvest. All the other Eilladars receive their 
pay and msar direct from the treasury, and these should be similarly dealt v’ith. 

In the same way a Brahmin Pandit in Lachmangarh realises one rupee per 
harvest per village, for reading the sacred boohs, and the temple of BrijuaDd 
receives a similar allowance, while a mosque at Lachmangarh realises Be. 1 and 
annas 8 per havest per village. , • 


None of these dues seems ever to have been formally sanctioned by the 
State, and if so they would at last settlement have been included in the jamas, 
and paid from the treasury. They should now be abolished as a demand above 
the jama, otherwise they may furnish an inconvenient precedent for the imposi- 
tion of other such irregular cesses hereafter, for which the system of making the 
internal distribution annually at the tashil, with the assistance of the patwari 
and lambardars has in the past left the door open. 


134. The mitjrai or percentage paid to the lambardars as remuneration 
nr • • 1 j j their services in collection is now (paragraph 

118) fixed at 3 per cent. At present however this 
is paid not on the whole eolleetions but after deducting the ammount which 
represents the old miscellaneous imposts abolished or included in the jama at last 
settlement. This does not exceed 2 to 6 per cent, usually, and is a petty 
and needless economy which complicates the accounts. The lambardars should 
in future receive mvjrai on the total collection. 


135. The question of malba or contribution for village expenses is discuss- 

ed at length by Major Powlett at pages 46-48, 
Gazetteer. The rates he sanctioned were — 


Bp to Rs. 100 


100 

600 

600 

1,000 

1,000 

1,600 

1,500 

3,000 

Over 

3,000 


16 per cent, on the Jama. 
... 10 per cent. 

... 7 ,, 

... 6 „ 

... 5 » 

... 4 „ 


Of which 2 per cent, in each case goes as a matter of right to the lambardars 
to increase their remuneration to 6 per cent, on the jama. The above rates are 
in some cases unnecessarily liberal, and I propose for the future the following : — 


Bp to E.S. 600 
Bs. 600 to 1,000 
„ 1,000 to 2,000 
5 , 2,000 to 4,000 
Over 4,000 


8 per cent. 
7 
6 
6 
4 


Of which 2 per cent, will in each pase go as before to swell the lambardar’s 
mitjrai leaving the amount available for village expenses 6, 6, 4, 3, and 2 per cent, 
respectively. This I consider ample. In British districts one of the heaviest 
charges on the maXba is the food of petty oflicials on tour, and the admirable 
system introduced in Ahvar by the late Maharaja under which such ofiBcials are 
supplied when on tour according to a fixed scale by the nearest bunniab, who is 
afterwards paid by the State on presenting his bill, protects the village as a body 
against such charges. 


136. There are no zaildars or inamdars in Alwar, and the want of a class 

of intelligent and well-to-do yeomen who can be of 
namornnn argmn .. greatest assistance to officials on tour as well as 

to the police administration, at once strikes an officer coming from the 
Punjab. 


A few lambardars, for family or other reasons, receive small money grants 
{nanlcar) from ihe Stale, but there are no coresponding duties. In Kishengarh 
I have not traced any such grants. In Bamgarh two Khanzada Chaudhries of 
Mobarakpur receive each Es. 26 and 12| bigalis (kham) of land revenue free. 
In Govindgarh, Bmrao, the Meo Chaudhri of Semla receives an allowance of 

1 
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Es. 80 per annum at tlie rate oE 2 per cent, per Meo village in the tahsil (the 
number was 40); in Lachmangarh. 8 lambardars receive nanJcer allowances 
varying from Es. 50 to Rs, 5 per annum and aggregating Es. 315. The total 
sum paid by the State is thierefore Es. 245 and 25 i)igalis (kham) oE land revenue 
free. 


Before the settlement closes I shall see if something cannot be done to make 
some use of the more prominent members of the zamindar class in the local ad* 
ministration by defining their duties and increasing their remuneration. 

137- At present the dates of the revenue instal- 
ments for the whole state are — 


Bcvcnne iustalmcnts. 


Kharif 


Eabi 


(.2nd, 
pst, 3 

■■■'(2nd, 


'Ifit, Mangsar Badi 1st, about lOtb November. 

Boh Badi 1st about 1 Otb December. 

■ 1st, Baisak Badi 1st, about lOtb April. 

Jetb Badi 1st, about lOtb M.iy, 

i.e., the collections in each case begin from these dates, and go on till tlie end of 
the month. 


If payment is not made within three days of the end of the month, a writ 
of demand is issued, and interest charged at the rate of 3|- per cent, per month 
(6 pies per rupee). The dates are early, and owing to the Badi Sudi calendar and 
the intercalary month (Laund) every fourth year, are variable. 

The demand is made, at least for the first instalment, when the zamindars are 
busiest in harvest operations and long before they can dispose of their grain, and 
thus thoy have to pay interest at the rate of one anna per rupee for 16 -days’ 
accommodation or have to dispose of their crops in advance at cheap rates. The 
traditional system is , of course, that the demand should be collected before the 
crop is removed so as to avoid risk from absconding owners or tenants, and the 
tabsildars who have been trained to this system will be opposed to any extension 
of the date. But the time has happily gone by in Alwar when proprietors will 
bolt with their produce to escape the revenue demand, and it is the duty of the 
tabsildars and lamdardars to see that shaky tenants do not abscond before dis- 
charging their liability. They have the necessary powers for this, for in Alwar 
as in British territory, the State demand is the first charge on the harvest. 

In Gurgaon where agricultural conditions are simlinr, the dates of the instal- 
ment (page 298, Settlement Meporfc) were originally — 

Kharif, 15th November and 15th December, 

Rabi, 16th May and 16th June, 

hut in Mr.'Wilson^s revision (paragraph 32) the payment of the kharif instal- 
ments was postponed by a month, agreeing with the Mufchra dates— so that for 
both harvests, the dates are now over a month behind those of Alwar. 

I therefore propose for the kharif; 1st — 25th November to 10th December ; 
2nd — 20th December to 10th— 5tli January; and for the rahi, which is mainly 
sown by the owners themselves, and does not include a number of crops 
ripening earlier or later, one instalment beginning on 1st May and ending on 
the 31st, The English dates which are now used almost univesaDy in all Che 
State Courts and offices and are familiar to many of the people should also he 
introduced as unvarying. The amounts to_ he pad in kharif and rabi are now 
badly proportioned In many villages, in making my inspections I have always 
asked the zamindars how they wish to apportion the jama in future and have 
advised them when in doubt. In future the instalments will be proportioned 
roughly to the area and value of the crops grown in each harvest | and f, ^ 
and I, f and II and and so on, minute fractions being avoided. 

These changes, which the zamindars desire, while not going so far as in the 
adjoining British districts will give considerable relief to the people by interfer- 
ing less with their harvest operatons and enabling them to dispose of their pro- 
duce in time to meet the revenue liabilities. 


$ 


i 
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138. In paragraphs 8 and 32, it has been shown that nine estates in Kish- 

nuuTian aiiuvian rules. engarh and 16 in Eamgarh have suffered from ero- 

sion or sanding over by the Sahibi Landoba and 

other ‘nalas’; and their assessments were in consequence reduced. The 
• amounts reduced were however reimposed as a rule in 1891, on the ground that 
the term of the settlement had expired, though the deterioration of soil, so 
far from having been made good, had meantime extended. This shows the 
necessity of making rules to define the principles under which snob remissions 
should be given, and this will he done for the State as a whole before the settle- 
ment closes, 

139, It has been decided by the State Council that settlement operations 
Revenue free grunts of sriioio estates, are not to be extended to whole villages held in 

mafi, jagir or istamrari unless the grantees or 
proprietors so desire. This they have only asked for in one on two cases. The 
number of such estates in each tahsilhas been shown in paragraph 3. Villages 
held revenue free for temples, charitable institutions, etc., generally pay 
nothing to the State, while Jagirdars in addition to military service — now 
discharged by supplying a certain number of smears to the tabsil — pay also 
certain communication and other dues to the following extent : — 


Talisil. 

No. of jagir 
villages. 

Commutation ifaes 
paid. 







! 


Es. A. P. 

Kishengarh , 

• 

# 

• 

• • 

• 

t 

^ , 

126 6 0 

Ramgarli 

(! 

• 

« 

f 

« V 

• 

j 

d' 

499 0 0 

Govindgarli . 

• 

« 

• 

• • 

• 


1 

64 0 0 

Lachmangarh 

• 

« 

• 

• • 


• 

25 

2,626 0 0 





Total 

• 

» 

84 

8,305 6 0 

f 


In Lachmangarh there are in addition 17 jagir estates, which pay no com- 
mutation. / 

IdiO. Petty revenue free grants, which are very numerous in some tahsils, 
Rorcuuo free grants of .mall areas. are HOW being regularly investigated for the first 

time. These have been surveyed like khalsa lands, 
and will be assessed in the usual way, but the assessment will of course only be 
made use of for calculating cesses, or imposed in case of lapse or resumption. 
The total area of such mafis — held in khalsa villages — is shown in paragraph 
' 70. Except in Lachmangarh, where the area is considerable, and commutation 
dues are levied on several grants to the amount of Us. 1,769, these grants at 
present pay nothing to the State, hut it is proposed that in future they should 
pay the ordinary 3 per cent, cesses. This will he settled in consultation with 
the State authorities. 

As regards soils, crops, rents, etc., they are on the same footing as khalsa 
lands, and "l therefore apply the revenue rates of the latter to determine the 

ol 
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nominal assessment. Tbe data on -whicli this is worked out and tlie result are 
shown in the following table : — 


Tatsil. 

CB O 

C' U 

to es 
.S o 
•— 

•p 2 

S fl 

p .5 cu 

Total area. 

o 

\ 

Barani. 

Total cultivated. 

Jama By rates now 
assumed. 

Commntation duos 
now levied. 

Kishengaili 

37 

1,807 

541 

206 

995 

1,742 

3,187 

... 

Ilamg<iih. . . . 

51 

2,395 

584 

461 

1,227 

2,272 

4,814 

... 

Govindgarh 

16 

874. 

199 

4 

089 

1 

842 

1,845 

... 

Lachmangarh . 

89 

1 

9,768 

2.283 

1,409 

5,637 

9,329 

15,979 

1,759 

Total 

193 

14,844 

8,607 

2,080 

8,498 

14,185 

25,825 

1,759 


It is possible that some of tliis area has already been or will be resumed in 
the course of tbe present enquiry. If so it will be taken account of in giving 
out tbe village assessment. 


141. Tbe grants which pay nazarana of ahtoah (commutation) in Lach- 
Error hitherto made in crcdiiiog mangarh are chiefly maintenance grants {Kalila 

commutation dues. Kli arch) to Thakuts, 01’ Village service grants to 

Mina Chaukidars. Through some error at last 
settlement the commutation dues though realised from the grantees by the 
lambardars, are credited by the latter against the khalsa assessment of the 
village. This means that the total amount Us. 1,759 per annum has been lost 
to the State. This eiTor will now be rectified and the commutation will, as it 
was intended to be, a charge on the mafidars quite separate from the khalsa jama. 

142. The question of upholding the chaukidara grants, now held from the 

Maintenance of chankidaramifis. State — whicli are Very numei’ous in Ijaohmangarh 

—will be settled in consultation with the State 

authorities. « 

The number of villages and the area held by chaukidars. 

(1) from the Zamindars. 

(2) from the State, is shown in tbe following table— 


Tahsii. 

ChaDKIDAKA GEAKTB FB01£ 
Zahikdabs. 

CHAnKinAEA GBANTS PBOII THE STaTB. 

No. of estates. 

Total area. 

Caltivatod area. 

No. of estates. 

Area. 

eS 

a 

« • 

•r-» a> 
o 

c 

‘e I 

j| “ 

Commutation now 
levied. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Kishengarh 

2 

23 

23 

• *» 

• •• 




Eamgaik . 

1 

40 

40 

8 

155 

155 

244 

• • • 

Govindgarh 

5 

120 

117 

8 

113 

113 

235 

• •a 

Lachmangarh . . 

10 

209 

209 

70 

2,814 

2,779 

4,123 

GO 

Total 

18 

482 

479 

76 


3,047 

4,602 

1 

^ 847 
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In Meo villages there are usually no grants to chauMdars either from the 
zamindars or the State. The grants from the State appear to have been made 
in the first half of the century with the object of settling the predatory Minas 
on the land, thereby weaning them from their thievish propensities, and at the 
same time providing for the watch and ward of the villages. The charge is one 
which in theory at least should be borne by the zamindars themselves, but there 
may be practical difficulties in connection with this view of the case. 

143. I have discussed the assessment proposals in the rough from time to 
Sanction rcqnirca for Hit proposal time with the Political Agent, Major Jennings, 

now made. whosG knowledge of revenue matters and cordial 

co-operation have much facilitated the work of the settlement, and who in his 
forecast report in 1896, defined the lines on which the work should be carried 
on. The detailed proposals will now he laid before the Political Agent and 
Council for their general approval, and their sanction to certain changes pro- 
posed. The sanction of the Agent to the Governor General and on the Govern- 
ment of India is required to the general lines on which the work is being carried 
out, and in particular to tbe new assessments which I propose to introduce from 
the coming kharif, for a term of 20 years, as already sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment of India. 

144. Tho statements annexed to this report are — 

(a) Nine assessment statements by tahsils, similar to the form adopted in 
the village note hooks, vis. — 

I. Milan Rakba or statement of areas showing details of area at last 

settlement, 1896-97 and 1897-98. 

II. Jinswar or crop statement showing the crop grown at last settlement 

in the 6 years 1892-93—1896-97, and in 1897-98. 

III. Jama Wasil Baqi, showing demand realisation and balances year 

by year since last settlement. 

IV. Sales and mortgages, showing the alienation prior to last settlement 

since then in two periods, and the total up to date. 

V. Cultivating occupancy, showing area held by owners and the various 

classes of tenants in the year 1896-97. 

VI. Statement of rents showing the area held Jnd the average rents paid 

by tbe various classes of tenants on different soils in the year 
1896-97. 

VII. Statement showing population, cattle, ploughs, at last settlement, 

and 1896-97. 

VIII. Tenure showing the number of villages held by the different 

tribes, with details of area and jama in 1896-97. 

IX. Wells, details of wells at last settlement and now. 

Many of these statements are from the nature of the case lengthy and 
cumbrous, and I have therefore endeavoured to summarise them as far as 
possible in the text, so that tbe latter may bo complete in itself. 

(5) Appendices. 

A. — Statement showing yearly rainfall. 

JB . — Statement showing monthly rainfall. 

0. — (Not printed). 

D. — Statement showing crop experiments. 

0 2 
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E . — (Not printed) shows area and value of the crops grown on each class 
of soil. 

jP.— Statement showing revenue rates. 

G . — Glossary of vernacular terms. 

This report is I fear a very lengthy one, but being the first submitted a 
number of subjects have had to he discussed in detail, which need only he refer- 
red to in future reports. Beyond this my only apology is that I have not had 
the time to make it shorter. 

Simla; ^ M. F. O’DWYER, I. C. s., 

2oth June 1898. j Settlement Commissioner, 

Alwar and Bhapnr, 






Appendix A. 

Statement showing yearly rainfall, 1816-98 {April — March). 


Tear. 


Bamgarli. 

Govindgarh. 

\ 

Laclimangarli. 

IS 76-77 

12-69 

15-10 

12-50 

5-11 

1877-78 

11-43 

7-61 

6-84 

3-10 

1878-79 

9-75 

16-70 

13-10 

30-44 

1879-80 

23-64 

14-55 

29-13 ' 

31-26 

1880-81 

14-39 

12-30 

11-22 

10-22 

1881-8a 

27-69 

23-60 

24-89 

17-26 ‘ 

1882-83 

24-86 

23-43 

23-76 

22-48 

7 years’ total 

124-45 

112-29 

121-44 

119-87 

3 j average , 

17-77 

16-04 

17-85 

17-12 

1883-84 

1 16-84 

11-78 

16-65 

9-08 

1884-85 

21-90 

27-27 

25-01 

22-79 

1885-86 

26-38 

25-38 

25-42 

1V87 

1886-87 

19-37 

19-90 

14-77 

11-56 

1887-88 

40-54 

26-10 

26-91 , 

18-48 

1888-89 

20-88 

15-13 

21-58 

8-13 

1889-90 

22-84 

14-59 

23-42 

12-36 

1890-91 

25-99 

18-55 

19-21 

15 48 

8 years’ total 

194-74 

168-70 

172-97 

109-75 

„ average . . 

24-34 

39-84 

21-99 

13-72 

1891-92 

13-23 

17-77 

16-40 

18-13 

1892-93 

21-02 

22-84 

26-19 

25-17 

1893-94 

45-78 

20-52 

31-48 

20-31 

1894-95 

25-26 

■ 24-73 

29-10 

26-41 

1895-96 

12-26 

10-66 

10-58 

15-05 

1896-97 

19-49 

15-67 

14-50 

17-36 

1897-98 

22-99 

19-79 

21-17 

16-10 

7 years’ total 

160-03 

137-98 

149-42 

138-53 

„ average . 

22-86 

19-71 

21-34 

19-79 

22 years’ total 

479-22 

408-97 

443-83 

368-15 

„ average . 

21-78 
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Appendix 

Return of Crop 
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Bates of (liferent soils. 
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Appendix 'E'-conid- 


statement sJiowing proposed Mevenui 
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Crop Slaiemetit. 
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II — contd. 

contd. 
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No. II — concld. 
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Statement of realisation and balances 
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GLOSSARY OP VERNACULAR TERMS. 

A. 


Abwab 

• • 

. Gommntation dues. 

Amil , 

• • 

. A Deputy. 

Atnt . 

• 

. Inexhaustible {wells on which many Zoos or wheels 
work). 



B. 

Baohd . 

% * 

. A cylinder of wood — part of a well. 

Baohh . 

• ■ 

. Method of distributing revenno. 

Badi , 

« • 

. (Days of the waxing moon) Ist half of a Hindu month 

Bait , 

• • 

. A present to tho authorities. 

Baisakh 

• 

. Second month of the Hindus = 11th April— 10th May. 

Bdjrd . 

• • 

. Spiked millet. 

Band . 


. Irrigation dam. 

Baniyd (mahajan) , 

. A grain seller, a shop-keeper. 

Bdrah . 

• 

. Land lying near the village sido. 

Bdrdni 

• 

. Dry, nnirrigated land, dependent on rain. 

Batdi . 


. Weighment of the gathered grain. Eont in kind. 

Begar . 

. 

. Impressment for service. 

Bajar telia 

• 

. Oily and salt (water). 

Bhayachdrd 

Kabzdwdr 

or gol 

1 Land held by possession without reference to shares. 

Bhiir , 

e • 

. Sandy land. 

Bighd • 

• • 

, A measure of land equal to g- of an oore. 

Bigheri 

• • 

. Kent per bigah. 

Bejar . 

t • 

. Gram and barley mixed. 

Biswdddri 

• • 

. Eight. to property or share in an estate. 


C 


Chdhi . 

Ohahi mus^&qil • 
Ohahi ghair mnstdqil 


Chak . 
Chakbandi 

Cbakota 

Chamar 

Ghandd 

Chapatti 

Gharri 

Charsd 

Ohaudhri 

Ghank 


. Well irrigated land. 

. Land irrigated by ptikka or permanent Icaclid wells. 

. Do. do. kacM and temporary dJiers and 
dhenhlis or irrigated from masonry wells only 
nndor exceptional circumstances of draught, etc. 

. Wooden pulley, on which the loo (or well rope) mns. 

. Glassification of soils in each estate according to their natural 
quality. 

, Fixed amount of money or grain. 

. Village menials who do the rough work. 

. Gontribution or present to some religions institution. 

, A thin cake of nnloarened bread. 

. Jowar sown close, 

, Leathern bucket used for well irrigation. 

. A eading man in a tribe. 

. A mark affixed on the gathered grain, 
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Chankidiira . 

. Watcbmon olais. A grant to eliaukiddrs. 

Chauthbat 

. Payment of one-fonrtb of tbo produce, 

Obiknot • . 

. StifBsb clay or clayey loam when cut presents a greasy or 
abining surface. 

Ohungi . 

. Octroi duty. 

D. 

Daliri . . t 

. Naturally flooded land. . 

DaTiri barisbi 

. Area benefited by bill dininge but not inundated. 

Dabri bal or maujnda 

. Land ordinarily flooded and actually inundated within the 
last 5 years. 

Dabri sabika 

, Land now and then inundated bnt not within the last 5 years. 

Dbcnkli 

. Small and temporary Jcachd well wbioh lasts only one 
harvest. 

Dber Qcaoha well) . 

. T7cll temporary, made without masonry. 

Diwan 

• A minister of State. 

Durbar . • 

. Administration of a Native State. 

a- 

Gatba , , • 

, A measure equal to 5 yards and 26J inches. 

Gharra . 

. Earthen pot for flUing water. A pitcher. 

Gbi . 1 

. Clarified butter. 

Gird^wari 

. Crop inspection. 

Goobni 

. Vrbeat and gi-am mixed. 

Gojra . . . 

. Wheat and barley mixed. 

G61 . « 

, Never regularly partitioned, joint. 

Gst , , 

. Lineage, tbo sub-tribe. 

Gufir . 

, A coarse grain grown for fodder. 

Gur . . . 

. Unrefined sugar. 

I. 

Id . , . 

. A Muhammadan festival or holiday. 

In&adar 

. One who is granted indm from tbo State. A bolder of an 
imm. 

Isfcamrar 

. Permanently settled, 

J. 

Jagir . 

. Assignment of land revenue. 

Jagkdar 

. One who bolds a jngir. 

Jdidad . . 

. Khaha assessment assigned to tbo ladies of the palace. 

Jama . . • 

. Land revenue assessment. 

Jamd kbarcb . 

. Profit and loss. 

Jama wSsil baqi . 

. Eealisation and balanoo. 

Jarib . 

. Measuring chain of 20 gathdi or 58 yards. 

Jawar . 

. Great millet (Sorghum vttlgaro). 

Jeth 

. Third month of the Hindus = lOtb May— ICth June. 

Jinswar 

. Crop statement. 
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K. 

KabiM kharch 

. . Maintenance grants from the State to Eajputs, etc. 

Kaohil bigab 

. . Local bigab. 

Kalima 

. . Tbo Muhammadan confession of faitt. 

Kallar 

. . Clayey soil impregnated with salitle matter. 

Kankdt 

. . Appraisement of the standing corn. 

Karddr 

. . An Agent or official m charge of the revenue collection of dke 

Or more villages. 

Kaabd 

. 1 A town. 

Kasbtkdi’ kadim 

. . Old or privileged tenant. 

Elam Talieil 

. . Diieet management of estates by tahsil. (Kham = kacba.) 

Kbitra 

. . Bitter (water). 

Ebdlsd 

. . Eevenne realised by State as o_pposed to revenue due to 

assignees. 

Kbarif 

. . The autumn harvesti 

Kbasrd 

, . A register of fields. 

Khatatmi 

. . A register of ontivating boldingfij ■” 

Khowat 

. . A register of proprietary holdings. 

Killdddr . 

. . A commandant of a fort or gairison. 


L. 

Ldk . 

. . The leaves of the indigo plant. 

Ldkb . 

. . One bundled tbou'ond (rupees). 

Ldo • 

. . Rope attached to the well oson and the leathern bucket 

(cliarsd). 

Laand 

. . An inteioalary month in Hindu era. 


M. 

Mdfi . 

• . Assignment of land revenue. 

Malbd 

. . Contribution for village expenses. 

A cess for defraying village expensed. 

Mdli . 

. , A tribe of cultivators (garden or). 

Mdlikdnd 

, . Profit rent. A rent charge paid to proprietors over and above the 

revenue. 

Malmald 

. . Brackish (water). 

Man . 

. . A measuie of weight = 82?^ lbs. 

Mangear 

. . 9th month of the Hindus = 10th Eovembor — 10th December. 

Masind 

. . Moth or mung mixed with jaxodr, bdjrd, til, etc. 

Mattydr 

. . Ordinary loam with solhe admixture of sand. 

blafcwdld 

. . Hard (water). 

Meos 

. , A tribe of Musalman landholders. 

Mowdt 

. The country of Meos. 

Mildn raqbd 

, . Comparative area statement. 

M6b . 

. . A pulse (Fhaseolus acantifoUus). 

Mnjrdi 

. , Lambardari dues. 

Mung 

. . A pulse (^Phaseolus mungo). 

ilnnaaiam or kdnnngo . An official who snpervises Patwari's work. 


/ 



rTaliri . • 

. Area irrigated by canal. 

Kal . 

. A cylinder of masonry part of a woll. 

Nala . . 

. A draiungo lino or channel of a river, 

Nankar 

. Money grant from Stoto to lambardars, oto. 

Nurukliand . . 

. The country of tho N/irnkhd Eajputs. 

Nazar 

. A present or offering from on inferior to a superior. 

Nazarilna , • 

. Sums paid by revenue assignees to tho State in recognition of 
their grant. 

Nikasi . . 

. Not assets. 


\ 


Fala . > 


Dwarf her used'for fodder. 

Pandit • 


A learned man, versed in Sanskrit loro. 

Paigana . 

• 

A revenue subdivision. 

Pattd . 

• 

A written lease. 

Patti • . 

• 

A division of a village. 

Pattidari . . 


Land held by shares ancestral or customary, " 

Patvrdri . 

• 

Yillago accountant. 

P6h . 


Tenth month of tho Hindus = 10th December — 10th January. 

Pukka . . 

« 

A building made of burnt bricks. 

Purohit 

• 

A Brahmin priest. ' 

Pula . • 1 

s 

• 

(A sheave) a high jungle grass, when green used as fodder, but 
when dry used for thatches, matting, etc. 



R. 

Babari • • 

4 

Moth, maize or barley ground coarso and cooked in milk. 

Babi . . 

• 

Spiing harvest. 

Baj . . < 

• 

State. 

Bukdla 

• 

Slightly brackish (water). 

Bdnd . • • 

• 

Fuel and fodder reserve belonging to tho State. 



s. 

Sadar munsarim . 


An official who supervises munsarim's work 

Sambat 


Bikrami era of Hindus beginning 57 B. C. 

Sanad 


A deed of grant. 

f 

Sarson 

« 

An oil seed. 

Ser . 

• 

A measure of weight = 2 lbs. (40 sers make a mannd or man.) 

Shahjahaopuri bighd 

« 

1 jarib of 20 galhas and 60 Native or 55 English yards. 

Shahna . . 

• 

A watchman over crops. 

Shamilat . 


Common land of a village. ' 

Soth ka pani 


Spring water. 

Surahi 


An earthen or stone goblet. 



T. 

Takavi . 


An advance by tho State for agricultural purposes. 

Tara mira 


An oilseed. 

Telia . . • 


Oily (water). 

Thakur . 


A general naine for Eajput landholders. 

Til . 


An oil seed {Sersamiim orientate). 
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Urd . 

Vakil 

Wdjib-ul-ara 

Zamindar . , 

Zamindari biljimal 
golijmd], 

Zaminddri khalis 


//f 


TT. 


• A kind of vetoh. 


V. 

. A reproaenfative. 

w. 

. Village administration paper. 

z. 


. A landholder. 

or Land hold by a body of OTOiers. 
. Land held by a single owner. 


- 


Settlement Commissioner. 
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